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The Effective Use of Participation 


ParTICIPATION is one of the most misunderstood ideas 


that have emerged from the field of human relations. It is 
praised by some, condemned by others, and used with con- 
siderable success by still others. The differences in point of 
view between its proponents and its critics are about as 
great as those between the leaders of Iron Curtain countries 
and those of the Free World when they use the term “de- 
mocracy.” ... 

The effective use of participation is a consequence of a 
managerial point of view which includes confidence in the : 
potentialities of subordinates, awareness of management's 
dependency downwards, and a desire to avoid some of the 
negative consequences of emphasis on personal authority. 
It is consistent . . . with management by integration and 
self-control. It consists basically in creating opportunities 
under suitable conditions for people to influence decisions 
affecting them. That influence can vary from a little to a 
lot. . 

Of course, there are some risks connected with the use 
of participation. All significant managerial activities in- 
volve risk, and this is no exception. The usual fear is that 
if employees are given an opportunity to influence decisions 
affecting them, they will soon want to participate in matters 
which should be none of their concern. Managements who 
express this fear most acutely tend to have a very narrow 
conception of the issues which should concern employees. 
If management's concern is with the growth of employees 
and their increasing ability to undertake responsibility, 
there will of course be an expectation that employees will 
become involved in an increasing range of decision-making 
activities. 


—DouGLas McGreGor, The Human Side of Enterprise. 
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Fringe Benefits Still Climbing 
Tue atest of the U. S. Chamber of 


Commerce’s biennial surveys of fringe 
benefit costs shows that the steady in- 
crease in the size of the hidden payroll 
since the end of World War II continues 
unchecked. Among the 1,064 companies 
surveyed, fringe benefits in 1959 aver- 
aged $22.80 for each $100 of payroll, as 
compared with $21.80 per $100 in 1957. 
The average employee’s annual benefits 
totaled $1,132—an increase of $151 over 
the 1957 figure.* 

In fact, from 1947 to 1959, fringe 
benefits have increased more than twice 
as fast as wages, the survey shows. In the 
108 companies that have been regularly 
surveyed by the Chamber since the stud- 
ies began, annual wages per employee in 
1959 were 83 per cent higher than they 
were in 1947. Fringe benefits, by con- 
trast, had jumped 206 per cent. 

Of the $22.80 per $100 of payroll paid 
out in fringes in the surveyed companies 
in 1959, $4.20 was accounted for by pay- 
ments required by law. The company’s 
* Fringe Benefits-1959, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington 6, D. C., 1960. $1.00. 
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share of pension and insurance costs took 
$7.20 and an equal sum went for vaca- 
tions, holidays, and similar off-the-job 
compensation. Rest periods and the like 
cost $2.40, and miscellaneous items such 
as profit sharing, bonuses, and payments 
to union stewards for time spent on 
union business made up the remaining 
$1.80. 

As in the previous studies, wide varia- 
tions in fringe benefit costs both among 
industries and among companies were 
reported. Highest-paying industries were 
banks, and finance and trust companies, 
averaging 31.7 per cent of payroll. Also 
in the high-paying group were the pe- 
troleum industry, with an average of 
28.3 per cent of payroll, and the insur- 
ance companies (27.1 per cent). At the 
other end of the scale were the pulp, 
paper, lumber, and furniture companies 
(18.8 per cent) and hotels (13.8 per 
cent). 

Variations among companies in the 
same industry were even more marked. 
Thus, in the food, beverage, and tobacco 
group, fringe benefits ranged from less 
than 10 per cent of payroll to over 40 











per cent. An almost equally wide spread 
appeared in printing and publishing 
companies—from under 14 to over 38 per 
cent of payroll. 

In addition to legally required pay- 
ments, such as Social Security and un- 
employment compensation insurance, 
premiums and paid vacations were 
among the costs reported by practically 
all the respondents. Pensions were paid 
by 86 per cent, and bonuses of various 
kinds by 53 per cent. Among the less per- 
vasive fringes were separation or termin- 
ation pay allowances (20 per cent), 
profit-sharing payments (15 per cent), 
and contributions to privately financed 
unemployment benefit funds (8 per cent). 


The Motivation to Work: 
Some New Insights 


Wuat 
jobs? To some managements, no doubt, 


DO WORKERS want from their 


this may seem a wholly irrelevant ques- 
tion. But these are frankly the diehards. 
Even among companies where the pen- 
dulum has now swung sharply from the 
“soft” to the “hard headed” approach to 
personnel management, it is still gener- 
ally agreed that an employee cannot be 
expected to put his heart and soul into 
his job unless the job, in return, satisfies 
more than the elemental human needs 
for food and shelter. 

Just what these “higher” job needs are 
whose gratification spells the difference 
between a highly motivated and an 
apathetic workforce is a matter of con- 
tinuing speculation. But underlying most 
of the lists of needs that have been 
drawn up, whether on the basis of re- 
search or practical experience, is the 
same assumption: Satisfied needs mean 
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high motivation, unsatisfied needs, low 
motivation. Ergo, the key to high mo- 
tivation lies in eliminating the causes of 
discontent. 

This, of course, is another way of say- 
ing that job satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion follows from the presence or ab- 
sence of the same stimuli. Is this in fact 
the case? A review of the literature on 
job attitudes carried out some years back 
by Dr. Frederick Herzberg and three of 
his associates at the Psychological Serv- 
ices of Pittsburgh seemed to point to 
precisely the opposite conclusion.* Re- 
search studies concerned with finding out 
what made people satisfied with their 
jobs, the Herzberg team noted, came up 
with different factors affecting job atti- 
tudes from those singled out in studies 
aimed at identifying the causes of job 
dissatisfaction. This finding led them to 
hypothesize that there were some factors 
that were “satisfiers” and others that 
were “dissatisfiers” but that neither 
worked in a reverse direction. That is to 
say, the absence of “satisfiers” did not 
necessarily lead to serious job discontent 
nor did the absence of “dissatisfiers” pro- 
mote job satisfaction. 

To test this hypothesis, Dr. Herzberg 
and two of his colleagues, Dr. Bernard 
Mausner and Barbara Snyderman, sub- 
sequently carried out an investigation of 
their own whose findings were published 
last year under the title The Motiva- 
tion to Work.** Since its initial appear- 
ance, this modest little book has quietly 
been gaining recognition as one of the 


*F. Herzberg et al., Job Attitudes: Review of 
Research and Opinion. Psychological Services of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 1957. 

*° F. Herzberg et al., The Motivation to Work. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. $4.50. 
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most significant studies of recent years. 
Most managers should find the evening or 
two required for its perusal time well 
spent. 

In the Herzberg study, two groups of 
engineers and accountants selected from 
nine companies within a 30-mile radius 
of Pittsburgh were asked in the course of 
“semistructured” interviews to describe 
times when they had felt exceptionally 
good or bad about their jobs. The sto- 
ries told by the interviewees were then 
subjected to content analysis with the 
aim of identifying the factors causing 
highly positive or negative job attitudes, 
and the effects of the attitudes them- 
selves on actual job performance. 

The findings strikingly upheld the re- 
searchers’ original hypothesis. Positive 
job attitudes, the analysis showed, fol- 
lowed from a complex of five highly in- 
terrelated factors—achievement, recog- 
nition, the nature of the work itself, re- 
sponsibility, and advancement. Negative 
attitudes were primarily provoked by an 
entirely different set of factors—inter- 
personal relations with superiors and 
peers, supervision, company policy and 
administration, and working conditions. 
In other words, the job satisfiers were 
the factors involved in actually doing 
the job, the dissatishers the conditions 
that surround the doing of it. 

The analysis also found that while both 
positive and negative attitudes had an 
effect on actual job performance, positive 
attitudes had a greater effect than nega- 
tive ones. Recalling times when they had 
felt exceptionally good about their jobs, 
many interviewees described how enthu- 
siastically they had “dived” into their 
work as a result. But when for some rea- 
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son or other they had felt dissatisfied, 
they had merely “quit trying” to turn in 
a more than adequate job. 

On the basis of these findings, Dr. 
Herzberg and his colleagues conclude 
that extra performance cannot be ex- 
pected to follow from improved super- 
vision, administration, working condi- 
tions, and the rest, because these are not 
the motivators that serve to bring about 
the kind of job satisfaction that results 
in high productivity. They are simply 
“factors of hygiene” —a safeguard against 
dissatisfaction and poor performance, 
but that is all. To inspire something 
more than adequate performance, there 
must be present in the job itself those 
elements that the Herzberg study points 
to as the true motivators—the factors 
that fulfill the individual’s needs for self- 


realization in his work. 


Clerical Salaries: 

The Upward Spiral Continues 
Over THE past five years, office workers’ 
salaries have shown an 18 per cent rise, 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation’s latest clerical salary survey 
shows. The average weekly salary for of- 
fice workers in the U.S. is now $73, as 
compared with $62 in 1956. 

NOMA’s 1960 survey, which covered 
more than 9,000 establishments employ- 
ing about 590,000 office workers in 23 
typical classifications, also shows that the 
Western and East-Central regions pay 
higher salaries than the national aver- 
age, while the remaining regions—East- 
ern, West-Central, and Southern—pay 
below it. Highest-paying region is the 
East-Central, where office workers now 
average $78 a week. Senior secretaries in 


this region presently command $100 a 
week (the highest salary reported for 
any job classification )—$7 a week more 
than the national average of $93. Top- 
paying job classification is accounting 
clerk (senior bookkeeper), whose aver- 
age salary is $97. 

How the cost of office help has spiralled 
is more startlingly shown, however, in the 
percentage increases recorded in salaries 
for four clerical positions—private secre- 
tary, typist, telephone operator, and 
stenographer—in 11 cities that have con- 
sistent!y been studied in the NOMA 
surveys since 1947. During the 14-year 
period, salaries of private secretaries in 
these cities rose from $44 to $94, an in- 
crease of 114 per cent; typists’ salaries 
jumped from $31 to $64, an increase of 
107 per cent; and telephone operators, 
earning $69 in 1960 as against $34 in 
1947, showed an increase of 103 per 
cent. By comparison, the stenographers 
did slightly less well, percentagewise. 
Their percentage increase (93) was 
markedly lower than that of the other 
three groups, but in actual salary ($70 
today, as compared with $36 in 1947) 
they were still ahead of the typists and 
telephone operators. 


The Perils of Inactivity 

Warnincs THAT “taking it easy,” far 
from being necessary to counteract the 
stress of modern life, may actually be a 
menace to health have lately been re- 
verberating from both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. What most people need, said Dr. 
Harry J. Johnson, President of Life Ex- 
tension Examiners of New York, in a 
recent interview with U. S. News & 
World Report, is “more activity and 
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maybe a little less relaxation. A little 
enthusiasm and plenty of activity is a 
good formula for health and a long 
life.” * And from London comes word 
from Dr. J. N. Morris that light work 
may be positively dangerous for the heart. 
A monk who does nothing but meditate, 
he says, runs four times the risk of a 
heart attack or sudden death from heart 
disease than does the average farm labor- 
a.7* 

In a study of coronary heart diseases 
among London busmen working on 
double-decked vehicles, Dr. Morris found 
that the sedentary drivers had a “sudden 
death” rate that was three times higher 
than that of the conductors, whose job 
obliged them to run up and down the bus 
stairs all day long. Comparative studies 
carried out in other trades and occupa- 
tions yielded similar findings. Thus, men 
under 50 in three sedentary jobs—office 
clerks, minor government officials, and 
switchboard operators—had far more 
rapidly fatal cardiac infarction than 
physically active postmen. In general, the 
studies showed that light workers had 
higher coronary death rates than phys- 
ically active workers and active workers 
higher death rates than heavy workers. 

The moral seems plain: Don’t just sit 
there—you might drop dead. For the 
chairborne executive who wants to keep 
in good shape, Dr. Johnson prescribes 
this simple remedy: A 15-minute walk 
three times a day and a moderate amount 
of exercise on weekends. 


*“How to Work Harder and Stay Healthy,” 
U. S. News & World Report, Aug. 22, 1960, 
pp. 72-78. 

*¢j. N. Morris, “Occupation and Coronary 
Heart Disease,” Archives of Internal Medicine, 
Dec., 1959, pp. 903-907. 
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Manager 

Crotonville Facility Operation 
General Electric Company 
Ossining, New York 


Man,” naturalist Loren Eiseley has 
well written, “is a solitary and peculiar 
development.” Though in so saying, 
Dr. Eiseley was, of course, referring to 
the evolution of man in general, his 
words have, I think, equal relevance in 
the narrower context of individual 
growth. Each of us is a solitary and 
peculiar being, the product (to quote 
Dr. Eiseley again) of “a unique his- 
tory.” We grow either in obedience to 
the particular demands of our individ- 
ual natures, or not at all. 


Individual Growth: 
The Basic Principles 





No one bas yet come up with definitive answers to 
the problem of fostering individual development. 
Bui bere are ten principles that GE bas found 
useful in practice. 


Much of the current disillusionment 
in industry with systematic programs 
aimed at “developing” people springs, 
it seems to me, from the failure to rec- 
ognize this fundamental law of life. 
Even companies sophisticated enough 
to be fully aware of the differences that 
can exist among men still persist in try- 
ing to find some common denomina- 
tor for growth—a short cut, as it were, 
through which enough people can be 
steered to discount the few who must 
be expected to fall by the wayside. One 
year, it will be a “Great Books” course; 
the next, job rotation. So fad is suc- 
ceeded by fad, each in turn to be aban- 
doned as its hoped-for results inex- 
plicably fail to materialize. 

Now this is not to say, of course, 





Nore. This article has been adapted from an address to the International Association of Personnel 


Women, at its 1960 convention in New York City. 














that executive development, as it has 
commonly been practiced in industry, 
has uniformly failed. Many men have 
undoubtedly benefited to some extent 
from their companies’ efforts to fit 
them for higher responsibility. But 
this, after all, is no more than the law 
of averages would lead us to expect. 
There is general agreement, I think, 
that in relation to the time and money 
industry has expended on developing 
managers, the results have been medi- 
ocre indeed. Were this not so, the 
dearth of managerial talent would 
hardly be the problem of major con- 
cern that it still is to most companies 
today. 

Actually, I do not know of any com- 
pany, my own included, that is satis- 
fied that it has yet found the “right” 
answer—or answers—to the problem 
of fostering individual growth. And 
we at General Electric have been doing 
some hard thinking about this prob- 
lem for almost a decade now. In fact, 
it was in the fall of 1951 that Ralph J. 
Cordiner, then GE’s president, insti- 
tuted a research project to “study the 
basic factors involved in the develop- 
ment of people and recommend a 
course of action for the company.” 
The initial research was carried out by 
a team consisting of nine experienced 
GE men, three consulting psycholo- 
gists, three business-school professors, 
and two top-level management con- 
sultants. The study was completed in 
1953. 

Because it was a venture into new 
territory, it was by no means exhaus- 
tive or definitive. But from its mass of 
data emerged ten generalizations that 
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General Electric has since found use- 
ful guides for its development pro- 
gram. I hasten to add that they can in 
no sense be considered “eternal veri- 
ties,” because they have not been ade- 
quately proved in use. My primary 
purpose in presenting them here is to 
encourage other companies to embark 
on research on this subject—about 
which so little is known—in order to 
add to the body of hard knowledge 
available to those in industry who 
must perform the critical work of 
helping people develop. 


A Few Simple Truths 


The principles are simple and even 
obvious. In reading them one may be 
inclined to say, “Of course, of course— 
everybody knows that.” Study and ob- 
servation indicate, however, that these 
“obvious” principles are more often 
violated and ignored than observed 
and honored. 

1. Development is an individual 
matter. The uniqueness of the individ- 
ual, said Albert Einstein just before he 
died, was one of the few things he felt 
sure of. And not only is every man 
somewhat unlike every other, but he 
changes with time; he is not really the 
same man today he was last year. 

It follows that we cannot run a 
successful development program by 
means of canned, assembly-line meth- 
ods. Because what is good for one 
man may not be good for another, no 
company should expect to help all its 
men by putting them through a rota- 
tion system, a Junior Board of Direc- 
tors, or a formal training course. Not 
one but many development plans are 
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needed, each one tailored to the 
strengths and needs of a particular 
man and aimed at helping him grow 
in the direction that is best for him. 

2. All development is self-develop- 
ment. The company naturally has an 
interest in each man’s development, 
and it can and will help out, but it has 
no obligation, morally or otherwise, to 
“develop” him. Development is not 
something you do “to” a man. In fact, 
a manipulative approach is seldom suc- 
cessful. The motivation, the effort, the 
obligation, and the responsibility for 
development lie within the man him- 
self. 

All over the country, young men 
are now entering the business world 
proclaiming, as it were, “Here I am. 
Develop me.” I don’t blame them for 
having this attitude, though it is 
wrong both for them and for the com- 
pany. I think it is the result of the high 
demand for, and the low supply of, 
qualified young men. Company re- 
cruiters, instructed to supply the home 
office with a certain number of new 
candidates, are in a difficult competi- 
tive spot and often tend to oversell the 
youngsters. What the newcomer ought 
to be told is something like this: “We'll 
give you a real opportunity to grow 
and plenty of orientation and educa- 
tional activities. But please do not 
come in here unless you want to work 
hard and earn your pay and develop 
yourself. Don’t come to us unless you 
recognize that the responsibility for 
your development is primarily yours.” 

3. Development programs cannot be 
based upon any set of ideal personality 
traits, In the past 20 years, many peo- 
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ple have been trying to do just that, 
but it doesn’t work very well, and 
its implications have seldom been 
thought out very carefully. 

Assuming, for the moment, that we 
could arrive at the personality charac- 
teristics of the ideal manager, would 
we then picture for ourselves an “ideal 
manager” with only these traits and 
no others? Would we try to grow a 
race of supermen who had these ideal 
characteristics? Before we got half 
started, of course, we would be head- 
ing toward forced conformity and 
uniformity. And even if we could 
somehow produce this breed to serve 
as the new management, might we not 
then suddenly realize that our com- 
pany’s strength had always been in the 
individuality of the people who com- 
posed it? 


The Myth of the “Ideal” Manager 


Another serious difficulty arises in 
working toward any sort of ideal per- 
sonality pattern: What shall we do 
with the managers now in place? 
Must we insist that they conform to 
the pattern or be fired? 

Thinking about these incumbent 
managers raises the most obvious ques- 
tion of all: How can we account for 
the fact that some of the good ones are 
tough and rugged “characters,” others 
are quiet and thoughtful introverts, 
and still others are the aggressive 
“salesman” type? It becomes clear that 
there just isn’t any standard pattern of 
personality traits that makes a good 
manager. 

When I came from GE operations to 
work on our research team, I spent 














some time exploring the personality- 
trait approach. I asked one of the men 
working with me to do a little job of 
library research and find out what the 
outstanding authorities on this subject 
had agreed on as the necessary and the 
important personality characteristics of 
the good manager. After three weeks, 
he reported that though he had made 
a good start the end was not in sight. 
At the end of five weeks, I told him to 
bring in what he had; he turned up 
with between 300 and 400 “necessary” 
and “important” characteristics—an 
amazing hodgepodge of vague and 
contradictory generalities. 

The point of all this is that personal- 
ity traits cannot provide the basis for a 
development approach. They cannot 
be defined or measured, and only with 
the greatest difficulty and with a very 
high degree of unpredictability can 
they be changed. There are only a few 
really effective ways to change person- 
ality traits. One is psychoanalysis; an- 
other is religious conversion. Obvious- 
ly, these methods can hardly be intro- 
duced into the company’s operations. 

My experience with rating sheets 
based upon personality traits has con- 
vinced me that they generally fail in 
application. Time and again men who 
rate low turn out to be good manag- 
ers, and vice versa. All men must be 
taken as they are, with the traits that 
they have; only on that basis can they 
grow. 

Thus, the focus of development and 
educational activities must be upon 
the work rather than the individual 
personality. Work can be seen—iden- 
tified, analyzed, measured. And work 
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is basic: a company is a group of peo- 
ple who have banded together for one 
purpose—to do work in return for 
money and personal fulfillment. 


Focusing on the Job 


In the field of management particu- 
larly, there is an important check point 
in evaluating a man’s work, because 
there is a single common denominator 
for all managerial jobs. Whether he is 
in charge of a research laboratory, a 
dress shop, or a cafeteria, the manager 
must get results through the efforts of 
other people. His assignment is too big 
for one man, so he has other people 
working with him to get it done. 

Of course, the manager must be fa- 
miliar with his department’s product 
or service and with its specialized 
work. A man who manages sweepers 
obviously would not be able to manage 
a research laboratory. Unless he un- 
derstood what research work is, he 
could not plan, organize, integrate, 
and measure such work. 

But even though managers are 
not universally interchangeable, a man 
who manages one operation well is 
probably capable of managing another 
operation well, because he manages 
the work of others in a perceptive, 
skilled way. It may be quite a while be- 
fore he knows all the aspects of the 
business intimately, but in the mean- 
time he can recognize the people who 
do know and put them in positions 
where they will make the right deci- 
sions. 

Therefore, those who are in search 
of managerial talent should seek not 
men with certain personality traits, but 
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men who indicate or demonstrate an 
ability to do this kind of work. They 
should direct their education and de- 
velopment activities toward helping 
men grow in this ability. 


The Company Minds Its Own Business 


This approach puts the company in 
the clear with the man in a very impor- 
tant way. The company really does not 
have any right to “get personal” with 
him or to invade his privacy. But it 
does have the right to talk to him 
about his work; it is paying for that. 
This does not mean that personality 
should be ignored. It may turn out in 
some cases that the basic problem lies 
in the realm of personality; but that is 
something which the man has to work 
on himself. The company tries to un- 
derstand, but it does not get involved 
there; it stays in the realm of work— 
analyzing, organizing, integrating, and 
measuring performance and results— 
while using any indications of special 
capabilities and drives to help deter- 
mine the direction his training will 
take. 

This policy provides a logical, rea- 
sonable, and therefore relatively secure 
framework for action, instead of the 
usual grab-bag of ideas about what is 
important in managing, what other 
companies’ courses and procedures 
have been like, and what kinds of 
thinking the man ought to be trained 
in. 
4. Day-to-day work is the chief 
source of development. Exploring this 
subject, a group of outside interview- 
ers talked with 300 GE managers, men 
who had developed to the point where 
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they had been given positions of man- 
agerial responsibility. The interviewers 
asked these men, “What do you con- 
sider the most important factor in 
your development? What did the com- 
pany do to help or hinder your de- 
velopment?” These, remember, were 
outside interviewers; the sessions last- 
ed two-and-a-half to three hours; and 
the anonymity of the managers was 
protected, so that they felt free to say 
what they pleased. 

And nine-tenths of them said, “I de- 
veloped the most when I was working 
for so-and-so in such-and-such a place.” 
Only one-tenth attributed major im- 
portance to such factors as educational 
background, special courses, and rota- 
tion. By far the outstanding factors in 
the development of this group had 
been the manner in which they were 
managed in their daily work, the cli- 
mate in which they worked, and their 
work relationships, particularly with 
their immediate superiors. 

This point is supported in a nega- 
tive way by another quite intensive 
(and expensive) piece of research. 
Through the use of IBM cards, the job 
records of 890 GE managers were ex- 
amined to ascertain whether any one 
kind of experience had been responsi- 
ble for the advancement of a signifi- 
cant number of them. For example, 
had they progressed because they had 
held a lot of different jobs, that is, be- 
cause of rotation? The answer was 
No. In fact, these managers had held 
assignments in an average of only 
1.1 functions since joining the com- 
pany. Of the 45 elements being studied 
—education, functional background, 
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and so on—none yielded a significant 
correlation with job advancement. 

Here was further proof that when 
the managers in the interview study 
gave only a 10 per cent weight to edu- 
cational background, outside courses, 
and so forth, they were probably rating 
them about right. All these things are 
important, but the direct daily experi- 
ence is so much more important that 
there is no doubt about where most of 
the attention should be directed. 

5. Opportunity for development 
must be universal. Many current de- 
velopment programs—as indeed, were 
some of General Electric’s own early 
programs—are based on the idea of 
selecting the “high-potential men,” 
picking ten out of a thousand and say- 
ing, “These are the boys we will de- 
velop.” So these are anointed and are 
given all the attention, while the other 
men are just “not on the development 
program.” 


There Are No Sure Winners 


Studying the merits and demerits of 
this practice, our researchers dug out 
one of the “promising young men” 
lists of ten years ago and tracked down 
the 143 names on it. They found that 
only 37 per cent of the candidates had 
achieved the success predicted for 
them—which just goes to show how 
wrong these arbitrary “crown prince” 
theories can be. 

There are historic warnings against 
the practice, too. Abraham Lincoln, 
for example, was a consistent failure in 
his early life: he failed in the legisla- 
ture, failed in the Senate, and went 
through bankruptcy. He certainly 


wouldn’t have made anybody’s “prom- 
ising” list. 

It follows as a basic principle that 
everybody must be given a chance, not 
just a small, or even a large, group. 
Obviously, the man of limited ability 
will not be offered the same opportu- 
nity as one of your up-and-coming 
bright young men. But each man will 
get the appropriate opportunity and 
will be allowed to earn subsequent op- 
portunities. The bright man will earn 
them faster and will be afforded big- 
ger ones than the average man. But 
this is a matter of degree, not of black 
and white. Nobody is left out. And 
room is prov ied for happy surprises 
—the dark horses and poor starters. 

This approach is hard in the begin- 
ning, but in the end it is the best way— 
because it looks as if this is the way 
that works. 

6. The present job, rather than the 
promotional ladder, must be empha- 
sized. When the promotional ladder is 
accorded too much importance, people 
begin to devote most of their attention 
to the next rung, instead of to the job 
at hand. This means that the com- 
pany’s work doesn’t get done—the 
worst possible result of a development 
program. Furthermore, this emphasis 
on promotion inevitably produces a lot 
of expectations that cannot be fulfilled 
and a lot of promises that cannot be 
kept, ending up in unnecessary disap- 
pointment all around. Exceptional per- 
formance is still the basis on which 
most promotions are made. 

It is wise to hold down to a mini- 
mum any special development activity 
that cuts into the day’s work and takes 
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time away from getting results and 
producing profits. The development 
process should be integrated with the 
normal conduct of the business so that 
they work together instead of compet- 
ing for the manager’s time and energy. 
In this way, the manager’s work will 
be simplified, rather than complicated, 
by the development process. 

Of course, the importance of promo- 
tion as a development factor must not 
be ignored; our principle does not in- 
dicate that each man should think 
only of his present job, for he must 
also be encouraged and helped in ev- 
ery way that will broaden him and 
make him capable of taking on the 
bigger job that may lie in store for 
him. At the same time, his advance- 
ment must be directly related to his 
performance on the present assign- 
ment. When he moves up to a higher 
position, he will have earned it. This 
approach eliminates the “replacement 
table” kind of setup, in which every- 
body is on the move all the time, or 
thinks he should be, and in which a 
lot of people are always frustrated and 
angry. 

7. Managing is a distinct kind of 
work. The emergence of managing as 
a profession must be recognized in 
planning development programs and 
in actually appointing people to mana- 
gerial positions. In every case, the 
company must begin by asking itself, 
“Does this man have the capabilities 
and drives to enter the profession of 
managing, or should he continue to 
progress in his present field?” 

If an engineer, for example, is made 
a manager, his profession is changed 
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—from engineering to managing. But 
a good engineer does not necessarily 
make a good manager. It is of pivotal 
importance to judge accurately, from 
sensitive observation of his work, 
whether he has the desires and capa- 
bilities that fit a man for the profession 
of managing. 


The Star Performer 


Very often, the best engineer has 
been made Engineering Manager— 
and failed. The star salesman has been 
made Sales Manager—and failed. If 
we followed this practice in baseball, 
Ted Williams would be manager of 
the Red Sox. Sometimes, of course, the 
outstanding performer becomes an 
outstanding manager, but more often 
the company loses the good individual 
performance and gets mediocre man- 
aging—all because of its failure to real- 
ize that managing is becoming a pro- 
fession, with its own professional re- 
quirements. 

In planning a man’s development, 
the first questions should be: “Is this 
man in the right kind of work? Is he 
headed in the direction that is best for 
him?” It is always difficult to decide 
about a man’s future, but if the man 
and his boss look at it from this point 
of view, the chances of their making a 
good choice are considerably im- 
proved. 

General Electric policy makes this 
important statement of intent: 


In making the choice between manager 
and individual contributor positions for 
a man, remember that the General Elec- 
tric Company owes much of its success 
to the fine work of individual contribu- 
tors, and rewards for such work can be 
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and should be equal to those for man- 

agerial work. 

Unfortunately, this intent has not yet 
been fully implemented in practice, 
because of the long tradition that gives 
special prestige to the management 
function. Managers have often been 
owners and have been able to com- 
mand sizable rewards, large offices, 
and the like. More equitable distribu- 
tion of rewards will not be possible 
until we find ways of identifying the 
work of the individual contributor 
and measuring its value. The compen- 
sation of managers is guided by cus- 
tom and by ample published material, 
but there is no comparable frame of 
reference for deciding how much an 
individual contributor should be paid. 
But General Electric is moving in the 
direction of real fairness and full en- 
couragement of the individual contrib- 
utor as well as of the manager. 

I myself can see many advantages to 
being an individual contributor. An 
adult does not yearn after the trap- 
pings of prestige. What he wants is 
fulfillment in his work. He wants a 
clear area of work and teamwork, and 
he seeks recognition primarily in his 
professional capacity rather than in the 
social hierarchy of the company. Of 
course, there is an element in all of us 
that is something less than adult. And 
it often happens that an individual 
contributor who is getting full recog- 
nition professionally is unhappy be- 
cause in the social life of the company 
he sees men whorr he believes to be 
his intellectual inferiors receiving cer- 
tain perquisites that are denied him. 

8. Decentralization of decision mak- 


ing is ‘a prime instrument of develop- 
ment. Decision-making muscle is de- 
veloped only by making decisions. 
There are many valuable books on 
decision making but, as in golf, bridge, 
or any other skill, learning is accom- 
plished not only with the head, but 
with the muscles and the intestines, 
and this kind of learning comes pri- 
marily from doing. 

Because there is no chance to learn 
decision making if most of the power 
is concentrated among a few of the top 
brass, company structure is an impor- 
tant influence on the development 


process. 

Discovering that many of its best 
executives came from small, isolated 
plants, one big company decided to 
find out why. Its investigations showed 
that the development of these men had 


been greatly stimulated by the opportu- 
nities, indeed the demands, for decision 
making that confronted them as they 
worked their way up. 


Autonomy and Responsibility 


When Mr. Cordiner decided to de- 
centralize General Electric, he had this 
factor in mind. Decentralization gives 
relative autonomy to many men who 
otherwise would be running upstairs 
to get their proposals checked and 
having decisions handed down to 
them. If things went wrong, they 
could always say, “You told me to do it 
that way.” They would have no re- 
sponsibilities and therefore no oppor- 
tunities for developing good business 
judgment, a prime requisite of man- 
aging. 

9. The responsibility for develop- 
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ment belongs to the line manager. 
This principle is something of a de- 
parture from previous practice, so the 
reasons for it need to be clearly under- 
stood. 

Many managers say, “My main job 
is to make the product and bring in 
the profits. I’ll let my personnel man 
do the development work, or maybe 
I'll get a staff man or send the boy to 
a school and let them develop him.” 

It is impossible for the manager to 
delegate the development process to 
someone else. He can delegate the leg- 
work and some of the educational ac- 
tivities, but he has to carry the primary 
responsibility himself. Part of the de- 
scription of his job, part of the rule 
against which he is measured, is seri- 
ous and intensive work in helping the 
people who report to him to develop 
themselves. He must provide a favora- 
ble climate for development; he must 
make development plans for and with 
his men; he must originate opportuni- 
ties and work situations that will chal- 
lenge them. 

Where the development activity is a 
separate and special program, its re- 
sults are often detrimental instead of 
constructive. The man is appraised by 
someone other than his own manager, 
he takes special company courses and 
engages in other “developmental” ac- 
tivities, and he acquires considerable 
information and inspiration. This leads 
him to see some of the shortcomings 
of the organization in which he 
works, and he returns to the job full of 
ideas for improving the whole op- 
eration. In many companies, of course, 
such ideas are welcomed, but in many 
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others they meet with an apathetic or 
even hostile reception. If a manager is 
not interested in his subordinates’ de- 
velopment and is on the defensive, 
they will become prey to frustration 
and resentment, which may lead to 
retrogression instead of development. 

Further, as has already been pointed 
out, a man’s development depends on 
the climate in which he does his daily 
work and particularly on his relations 
with his immediate superior. For this 
reason, too, the line manager must 
recognize his responsibility for help- 
ing people develop. 


The Development Specialist: 
Guide or Crutch? 


Considerable evidence indicates that 
it is unwise for an organization to ap- 
point a specialist in development, for 
there is danger that the line managers 
will use his presence as an excuse for 
shirking their own responsibility for 
this function. True, many managers 
feel that they need an expert close at 
hand to help them carry out this dif- 
ficult task, and the specialist can in- 
deed be helpful. But he must not in- 
flate his job in order to gain a sense of 
power, and the line managers must use 
him only as a source of information 
and guidance. 

Actually, development work can be 
one of the most satisfying parts of a 
manager’s job. And it can even help 
him get his work done—but only if he 
operates on an integrated, reciprocal 
basis rather than by giving orders and 
holding a whip. The man who feels he 
is developing through his work volun- 
tarily performs at a much higher level 
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of effectiveness than he otherwise 
would. This is motivation in the true 
sense. 

10. Development involves moral and 
spiritual values. Our society’s empha- 
sis on science and mathematics makes 
us tend to overlook this key principle 
and the obligations that stem from it. 
But the enormous power we have 
gained through knowledge of the 
physical world is precisely what makes 
it essential that we consider the moral 
and spiritual implications of our ac- 
tions. It seems absolutely necessary that 
we reach out and try to find some 
wisdom greater than our own, greater 
than the merely human. 

Because America is a_ business- 
oriented society, and because it holds a 
position of international leadership, 
the decisions of its business managers 
will inevitably have a great effect upon 
the course of the world. The quality of 
these decisions, particularly those re- 
garding people, must be high if we are 


to survive the crisis that we now face. 


Research Must Probe Further 


In summary, then, these ten thoughts 
are offered as guides for those inter- 
ested in the development of people. 
They are oversimplifications, and they 
are only a few facets of an extremely 
complex problem. In fact, I would say 
that one of the principal findings of 
our research project was that much 
more research must be done before we 
even begin to know the many factors 
involved in our development program. 
There are great gaps in our knowl- 
edge that may not be filled for genera- 
tions. But the research is continuing, 
and we are working closely with busi- 
nesses, universities, and others. We 
hope that in time we will have a body 
of solid knowledge about the develop- 
ment of people, which will enable all 
our managers to perform more effec- 
tively this task that is both their high 
obligation and their great opportunity. 


Government-Subsidized Morale 


Tue cost of a hunting lodge for employees, a bathing beach, and even a Christmas 
party may be deducted from an employer’s taxes as a reasonable and necessary ex- 
pense of running a business, Executives Tax Report points out. Also deductible is 
the cost of emergency aid to employees who are injured or sustain property damage 
in a major disaster. In one case, a company in an area hit by a tornado set up a 
disaster committee and appropriated funds to help employees and their families. 
The payments were based on need, rather than on the kind or length of service 
rendered by the employee and were not available to directors or officers of the 
company. Ruling on the deduction, the Revenue Service decided that the payments 
could not be considered income but had a “direct bearing on the retention of the 
employer’s goodwill and the morale of the employees, which in turn are essential 
to the successful conduct of the business.” 











It is mow 12 years since the computer emerged 
upon the business scene, and its initial effects are 
beginning to give way to more permanent ones. 
Here, in the light of this experience, is an evalua- 
tion of its probable impact on personnel policies 
of the future. 


The Human Consequences of 


Office Automation 
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Tue wormat first reaction to increas- 
ing speed seems to be a sense of ex- 
hilaration and a desire for still greater 
speed. But as the acceleration contin- 
ues, and particularly if it involves a 
radical departure from normal activi- 
ties, this response is succeeded by an- 
other—a feeling of apprehension, a 
doubt whether the speed can be con- 
trolled and coped with. 

This sequence of feelings has been 
evoked by most of the great advances 
in transportation, communications, and 
production. In fact, many of our 
doubts about the value of recent inven- 
tions have never been adequately re- 
solved. Though we recognize the usu- 
al correlation between mechanization 
and a high standard of living, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
technological advance are so closely in- 
termingled that we often find our- 
selves quite unable to evaluate it. 
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In our experience with computers, 
perhaps more than with any other 
technological advance, the sequence of 
exhilaration and apprehension has 
given way to an overwhelming sense 
of frustration. This frustration is in 
large measure the result of the optimis- 
tic and often unwarranted claims that 
have been made for these devices. 

When computers designed for busi- 
ness applications first appeared in 
1948, many an ordinarily cool - headed 
businessman simply could not resist the 
publicity offered by their more rabid 
proponents. The computers became 
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management’s problem-solving  fair- 
haired boy. Because the expectations of 
savings in time, cost, and labor were 
often unrealistic—and still are—dis- 
appointment and cynicism have devel- 
oped in some quarters, and the com- 
puter has now become a whipping boy 
for both management and labor. One 
reason for this disappointment is that 
computers are frequently assigned jobs 
that they were not originally de- 
signed or purchased for; another is 
that many production activities—and 
the problems that attend them—have 
been shifted to the office and the com- 
puters. Further, management has often 
overlooked the fact that, as has been 
pointed out, “There is nothing eco- 
nomically virtuous per se in the higher 
levels of mechanization. We should 
not assume that mechanical achieve- 
ment implies excellence. The point of 
diminishing returns is just as true in 
mechanization as in anything else.” ? 

But change is the law that governs 
all living things and all human institu- 
tions, and the invasion of the business 
world by computers will continue 
whether we like it or not. Now that 
we have observed this process for 12 
years, it is time we took stock of its 
effects on business in general and on 
personnel policies in particular, replac- 
ing the exaggerated hopes and fears of 
the early days by a more realistic eval- 
uation. 

One of the most dire of these fears 
was that the use of computers would 
eliminate, or at best downgrade, hu- 


1]. R. Bright, “How to Evaluate Automation,” 
Harvard Business Review, July-August, 1955, p. 
108. 


man mental activities in the business 
world. Experience has shown the re- 
sults to be quite different. As Kenneth 
Galbraith points out, “If there is a com- 
petition between man and machines, 
man is winning it—not for at least two 
centuries has his position been so im- 
portant as compared with that of the 
apparatus with which he works.” * To 
put it another way, consigning the 
boring and tedious paperwork to ma- 
chines has permitted a more effective 
utilization of manpower. Office em- 
ployees have been freed to do more in- 
teresting and creative work, so that 
their jobs have in fact been upgraded. 
In one industry, engineers used to 
spend half their time in doing routine 
mathematical computations and _ the 
other half in gathering data and evalu- 
ating results. Now that an electronic 
computer has been installed, 80 per 
cent of their time is devoted to creative 
work and only 20 per cent to routine 
calculations. 


Mind Vs. Machine 


Generally speaking, computers have 
been used most effectively in this kind 
of volume repetitive work. When it 
comes to solving a mathematically 
complex problem, on the other hand, 
human brain power is still all-impor- 
tant. Someone must conceptualize the 
problem, determine how it is to be 
solved, program the machine, and then 
interpret the results. Even the average 
business, scientific, or technical prob- 
lem presents such a programing bur- 
den that it is itself much less compli- 


J. K. Galbraith, “Men and Capital,” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, March 5, 1960, p. 32. 
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cated than its application to the ma- 
chine. 

Not only must the computer’s opera- 
tions be planned in advance by fairly 
high-level human thinking, but its re- 
sults must finally be implemented by 
human decision making. And nobody 
who is now using computers goes so 
far as to suggest that they will ever 
displace man in this vital last step. 

Even data processing calls for a 
good deal of human effort and brain 
power, though, for the most part, on a 
considerably lower level. Because com- 
puters have not yet satisfactorily re- 
solved the problems of handling origi- 
nal data, the large percentage of to- 
day’s clerical labor that is employed in 
this work has not received as much 
benefit from the new age of automa- 
tion as have some other work groups. 
There is still a vast amount of paper- 
work to be done in recording sales or- 
ders, purchase orders, requisitions, 
time cards, invoices, and other origi- 
nal documents—though the machines 
have made inroads on this mass of 
work. And, as in problem solving, the 
effectiveness of the equipment depends 
on the accuracy of human programing 
and of human decisions about the ma- 
chine-produced results, both of which 
must be highly accurate. In fact, the ac- 
curacy of data is now enormously 
more important than ever before, for 
once the information is fed into the 
mouth of the electronic dragon, errors 
that are not subject to automatic check- 
ing can rapidly travel their various 
ways and thus produce a job of cor- 
rection that will vitiate the economies 
of the machine. According to one 
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writer, “about one-third of the time of 
many high-speed, digital computers is 
used to eliminate errors from new pro- 
grams. De-bugging is a necessary con- 
sequence of the fallibility of people 
and the literalness of computers.” * 


Helping the Computer 


This statement has clear implica- 
tions for personnel policies. For one 
thing, a greater premium must be 
placed on the speed and accuracy of 
the workers who handle the initial in- 
formation. For another, there must be 
an excellent system of control clerks 
for policing the data. 

All the above points indicate that 
machines are not supplanting human 
thinking and judgment. Indeed, their 
chief purpose is the most effective use 
of these qualities. 

The continuing importance of the 
workforce has been demonstrated in 
still another way. Successful applica- 
tion of the machines to routine busi- 
ness functions—the sphere in which 
they produce the greatest impact—has 
often been dependent on the re-educa- 
tion of the people concerned. Many 
companies have looked upon the initial 
period of the computer’s operation as 
one of experimentation and education 
that is in fact subsidized by the ma- 
chine itself. Strangely enough, the 
greatest savings have been accom- 
plished through the improvement of 
regular operations rather than through 
the use of the machines. Thus, the 
computers have been more effective 
for companies that are already well or- 


*C. R. Blair, “On Economical Debugging,” 
Computers and Automation, May, 1959, p. 15. 
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ganized and well managed. Their 
greatest benefit to poorly organized 
companies has been in helping them 
put their affairs in better order. 

Another of the early predictions was 
that the introduction of computers 
would produce widespread unemploy- 
ment. But the history of mechaniza- 
tion in general, as many people have 
pointed out, is paradoxical in that 
initial unemployment has always been 
succeeded by a far greater volume of 
opportunities than existed under the 
slower methods. Of all the new indus- 
tries that have sprung up in the past 
70 years, 14 alone (and these are 
among the most highly automated of 
all) provide employment for over 13 
million people. It has been estimated 
that within the next nine years elec- 
tronics itself will become the largest 
single industry. However, prognosti- 
cations based on the experience of the 
past are not generally satisfying or 
convincing. 

Peter F. Drucker has suggested that 
“automation may bring about more 
large-scale labor displacement in office 
jobs than in any other field of employ- 
ment.” * His statement shows the de- 
lineation that must be made between 
displacement and unemployment. The 
only apparent connection between 
computers and unemployment is 
through labor displacement when em- 
ployees fail to adapt themselves to new 
jobs and new opportunities. Actual 
unemployment as a result of computer 
installation is relatively uncommon, 


“Quoted in “Electronic ‘Brains’ Banish Clerical 
Chores But Not Clerks,” Wall Street Journal, 
Vol. 17, No. 16, p. 1. 


and despite the rapid spread of auto- 
mation in offices, there is little likeli- 
hood that any substantial number of 
people will be thrown out of work. 
In fact, the trend thus far has been in 
the opposite direction. In 1950, clerical 
workers accounted for 12.3 per cent of 
the total workforce. In March, 1959, 
the percentage had increased to 14.2. 
Of course, this increase is accounted 
for mainly by the reduction in the 
blue-collar force, a change far greater 
than the relative increase in the clerical 
force. But the absolute number of office 
workers has been growing, too: in 
1959 there were 100,000 more of them 
than in the previous year. 


The Not-So-Harsh Realities 


Though many employees have suf- 
fered, and will continue to suffer, as a 
result of the increase in manual and 
mental requirements of jobs that is 
caused by the shift to automation, 
what they suffer is not unemployment 
but movement, or transfer, within 
their companies. A recent NOMA sur- 
vey found that less than 3 per cent of 
the office employees whose jobs were 
eliminated or integrated had been laid 
off.” When asked about the effects of 
introducing electronic data processing, 
42 per cent of the companies said no 
jobs had been replaced; 54 per cent 
said that the affected employees had 
been integrated into other jobs; 2.7 per 
cent had had to lay off employees; and 
less than 1 per cent had transferred 
employees to other locations. 


5 “Office Automation: How Much Staff Disloca- 
tion?” PEeRsoNNEL, January-February, 1960, pp. 
4-5. 
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The transition from non-computer 
to computer operations has been eased 
by two factors: the need for clerical 
personnel that is imposed by the rapid- 
ly increasing volume of paperwork 
and the current high turnover rate in 
the clerical workforce. 

OF course, the shift to computer 
operations has worked to the benefit 
of the many employees for whom the 
process of upgrading has brought not 
only higher pay but an opportunity to 
transcend the clerical status and 
achieve a measure of professional 
standing. Many others have found the 
computers to be a steppingstone to 
higher positions in their own company 
or in another. 

It is equally true, however, that 
many employees who could otherwise 
have been utilized in activities asso- 
ciated with computers have not been 
mentally or emotionally capable of 
fitting into these new arrangements of 
duties and responsibilities. The most 
troublesome personnel relocation prob- 
lems have been with people experi- 
enced in routine work and inexperi- 
enced in making value judgments and 
decisions. Usually the older or less 
educated employees, they tend to be 
relatively inflexible, so that fewer and 
less drastic adjustments can be made 
with them. 


The Responsibility of Management 
Whether for good or for ill, the ef- 
fects of automation on so many indi- 
vidual employees have heightened the 
importance of good human relations 
within the company. Paradoxically, 
the diminishing role of the human 
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contribution in production has been 
accompanied by an increasing need 
for management to recognize the bi- 
polar nature of employees by treating 
them both as individuals and as mem- 
bers of the group. It has also led to 
greater tolerance for constructive non- 
conformity. 

In a period of rapidly expanding job 
opportunities, such as we saw from 
1940 to 1957, the problem of relocation 
is not insurmountable for the people 
involved. But in a period when op- 
portunities are declining, or are not 
increasing so quickly as before—like 
the years since 1957—there are bound 
to be loud outbursts against the altera- 
tions in the conventional office-work 
patterns. One researcher has concluded 
that, even where there are serious man- 
power shortages, “. . . it is not accu- 
rate to state that there has been no 
labor displacement. It is just that dis- 
placement has come about more from 
not hiring future employees than 
through laying off those already hired. 
Furthermore, there is no_ intrinsic 
reason to suppose that these circum- 
stances will necessarily hold for all 
future installations of automatic equip- 
ment. There is a real need to study the 
impact of the displacement problem in 
all kinds of situations, including those 
in which there is little or no expansion 
of the total business.” ° 

Incidentally, experience has shown 
that this problem is attributable not so 
much to the addition of the new ma- 
chines as to the improvement in sys- 


*A. N. Turner, “A Researcher Views Human 
Adjustment to Automation,” Advanced Manage- 
ment, May, 1956, pp. 21-25. 
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tems, the elimination of unnecessary 
reports, and other work simplification 
activities that accompany automation. 


Helping the New D.P.’s 


Management has provided all sorts 
of social shock absorbers for workers 
displaced by automation — severance 
pay, dislocation pay, pensions (includ- 
ing provisions for earlier retirement), 
unemployment insurance, guaranteed 
employment or wages (including sup- 
plemental unemployment compensa- 
tion payments), and so forth. 

And so that office workers may 
share in the benefits of automation, 
the unions have attempted to obtain a 
stronger guaranteed annual wage, a 
shorter work week, new job classifica- 
tions, assurance that inter-office trans- 
fers will be based solely upon seniority, 
and the like. In addition, they have 
intensified their efforts to unionize this 
increasingly important segment of the 
labor force. 

While everyone recognizes that the 
modification in work patterns has 
manifested itself in changing skill re- 
quirements and job content, there is 
no agreement on which direction these 
elements have taken — that is, on 
whether they have become narrower 
or broader, more rigid or more 
relaxed. 

On the one hand, any sort of mech- 
anization inevitably. produces some 
specialization of jobs. As machinery is 
endowed with the skills formerly de- 
manded of men, it comes to determine 
the quality and quantity of the work 
produced. The worker becomes the 


servant of his machine, and his job is 


defined by it. Computers, because they 
are highly complex machines, must be 
tended by a corps of specially trained 
workers and have thus compelled 
management to place a much greater 
reliance upon staff specialists than ever 


before. 


The Countertendency: 
Toward Flexibility and Generalization 


On the other hand, the training and 
improved working conditions that ac- 
company mechanization heighten the 
worker’s effectiveness and can there- 
fore upgrade his job or add to its con- 
tent. Many researchers believe that the 
demand for computers and the need to 
reorganize our economy around auto- 
mation will produce an immense in- 
crease in diversification and adaptabil- 
ity on the part of the individual em- 
ployee.’ Narrow and rigid job classi- 
fications, they point out, have had to 
be broadened and relaxed and may 
even be eliminated in the future. This 
prediction seems inconsistent with the 
history of mechanization in general, 
but it is based upon two sound ob- 
servations: 

First, the current trend in manage- 
ment thinking is away from minute 
specialization and toward generaliza- 
tion. Management has begun to think 
in terms of the whole organization 
rather than of its components, to look 
at relationships analytically rather than 
to rely on a “feel” for the particular 
situation. One result is a demand for a 
commodity of which little has been 
produced over the past 30 years: man- 


7M. D. Witty, “Obsolete—at Age 29,” Comput- 
ers and Automation, December, 1958, pp. 26-28. 
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agerial people with an over-all view.* 

Second, the very nature of computer 
operations demands some generaliza- 
tion of effort. Activities that were 
formerly handled in the production, 
sales, finance, and other departments, 
by their own personnel, are now the 
responsibility of the computer center, 
whose personnel must have a great 
breadth of knowledge and training. 
Though this centralizing of processing 
activities sounds like specialization of 
a sort, it does not spell the end of de- 
centralization in management. 

How will these trends be manifested 
in the changing composition of the 
workforce? When we speculate about 
the new kind of organizational world 
that will inevitably be created by the 
use of electronic computers, we recog- 
nize immediately that while jobs in 
the higher echelons will demand a 
high degree of skill and diversifica- 
tion, there will be many relatively 
routine jobs requiring little skill—key- 
punch operator, machine tender, and 
the like. We must also recognize the 
distinct possibility that workers at the 
lower levels will be frozen into their 
jobs—a condition that is to be avoided 
as far as possible. 

There is, of course, a certain inflexi- 
bility that goes hand-in-hand with the 


® See R. A. Gordon and J. E. Howell, Higher Edu- 
cation for Business, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1959. See also F. C. Pierson, The Edu- 
cation of American Businessmen, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1959, particu- 
larly p. 90: “If widening the scale and variety 
of a company’s internal activities were simply to 
require a different kind of top management, the 
problem would be difficult enough, but the need 
for balancing and coordinating a diversity of 
functions reaches down to many lower-level ac- 
tivities.” 
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complexity of computer operations. In- 
tensifying this inflexibility is the fact 
that computers are creating a higher 
ratio of maintenance people to produc- 
tion people and of management peo- 
ple to non-management people. Be- 
cause indirect labor is thus growing in 
importance, employment is becoming 
less responsive to the business cycle 
than in the past, as was demonstrated 
by the lag in employment for a few 
months after the turn of the recent re- 
cession. In unionized companies, this 
change in employment ratios has also 
produced a widening in the concept of 
seniority units to include plantwide or 
even companywide seniority. 


Challenges of Time and Supervision 

Another management problem im- 
posed by computers is a drastic re- 
scheduling of work, for two reasons: 
First, there must be both preventive 
and curative maintenance, the former 
of which has generally proved more 
economical of time than the latter. 
Second, as fast as computers are, there 
is a limit to the amount of work they 
can do simultaneously. Something has 
to go first; something has to follow; 
something has to go last. This obvious 
limitation has probably been at the 
heart of more dissatisfaction with com- 
puters than any other single factor. 
The cost of the computers is reckoned 
in time, and because it is so high they 
cannot be permitted to remain idle. As 
the work increases in relation to their 
capacity, some of it must be performed 
outside the regular 8-to-5 shift — a new 
and frustrating experience for most 
clerical workers. 
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Because the economical operation of 
a computer depends upon the effi- 
ciency of the staff that controls it, the 
direction of personnel has assumed 
even greater importance than in the 
past. Not only does the computer need 
a new kind of worker, with different 
vocational qualifications and skills, but 
its technical and organizational char- 
acteristics also call for a new kind of 
manager, one who can fit the chang- 
ing types of technical personalities and 
employees into the organization and 
yet maintain the morale of the old 
workers, who are finding it increasing- 
ly difficult to perceive their individual 
contribution to production. 

What managerial characteristics does 
this job require? In describing the 
search for a director for General Elec- 
tric’s Computer Center at Appliance 
Park, Kentucky, Roddy Osborn writes, 
“We were looking for high intelli- 
gence and ability to think logically and 
reason abstractly. In particular, for the 
leadership of such a group, we wanted 
someone with enthusiasm, vision, fore- 
sight, energy, and optimistic point of 
view; he should be willing to take 
risks and devote his entire energies 
and thoughts to the task at hand.” ® 

Such a selection of traits is frequent- 
ly dictated by the need for re-evalu- 
ating the existing clerical system and 
designing a new one in accordance 
with the most advanced thinking in 
the field. 

Varying sets of criteria for mana- 
gerial and supervisory personnel have 


*R. F. Osborn, “G. E. and Univac: Harnessing 
the High-Speed Computer,” Harvard Business 
Review, July-August, 1954, p. 99. 


been proposed, and there is as yet no 
agreement on which qualifications 
should be emphasized—elaborate 
mathematical background, mastery of 
statistical reasoning, or logical aptitude 
as evidenced by examinations. But 
this much has been proved: these peo- 
ple must have an exploratory, research- 
oriented approach, and the ability and 
initiative to reduce the volume of rec- 
ords and reports to a manageable level. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, there 
is no one “right” way to program any 
given problem, but not all ways are 
equally efficient, and some can be very 
wasteful of time and effort. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance that 
those who direct computer operations 
be willing to explore all the available 
methods. 

As the ¢riteria are changing, new 
employment procedures are being 
used. In the future all potential em- 
ployees will probably be screened 
through psychological and aptitude 
tests emphasizing teamwork and an 
imaginative approach to problems. 


The Hunt for Technical Personnel 


As has been indicated, there is a tre- 
mendous need for manpower skilled 
iN operating computers, a need that 
has been a major check on progress in 
their installation. Not only did a man- 
power shortage prevail during the 
early years of computer operations, but 
the number of available professional 
positions has outstripped the supply of 
trained personnel even throughout the 
last five years. The law of supply and 
demand is still valid, however, and, 
as one wordly-wise personnel manager 
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says, “Seek (and pay ye well enough) 
and ye shall ultimately find.” ?° 
Conversion to computer operations 
thus demands frequent adjustments in 
job evaluations and wage structures as 
well as in organizational plans, and 
many companies have found them- 
selves paying their bright young com- 
puter experts as much as, or even more 
than, long-tenure employees. Natu- 
rally, strained relations often result. 
To avoid this situation, and for 
other reasons too, it is vastly preferable 
to look within the company, rather 
than outside it, for the people needed 
to man the computers. Such a decision, 
of course, forces the company into 
training its own personnel, so that re- 
training assumes much greater impor- 
tance in personnel management than 
ever before. This training may be fur- 
nished to many kinds of employees— 
from clerical upwards. For example, 
of the 40 men at Texaco’s Port Arthur 
refinery who can use the FORTRAN, 
many were formerly chemical engi- 
neers.‘ Many companies arrange for 
their own people to do as much of the 
survey work as possible so that they 
can gain experience. For the most part, 
training programs consist primarily of 
on-the-job training, supplemented by 
short courses given by the equipment 
manufacturers and by universities. 


The Schools Do Their Part 


The use of outside sources of em- 
ployees has involved much pirating of 
personnel from the computer manu- 


*L. E. Stoter, “Instrumentation,” Office Execu- 
tive, October, 1959, p. 46. 

“Educating the Big Computers,” Business 
Week, June 13, 1959, pp. 74-76. 
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facturers, from other users, and from 
university faculties. But this practice 
has had one favorable consequence— 
programs for computer training in the 
colleges, and even the high schools. In 
the future, the training job will be per- 
formed mainly by universities, in regu- 
larly scheduled graduate and under- 
graduate courses and programs. And, 
according to one authority, Dr. Gard- 
ner M. Jones, the piecemeal education 
they have provided “is giving way 
gradually to better organized, system- 
atic instruction . .. ; at least present 
developments and announced plans in 
many schools point in that direc- 
tion.” 1 For these schools to do an 
effective job, however, it may be neces- 
sary to alter the curriculum of the 
secondary schools, and particularly 
their mathematical requirements. 

Not only in education but in em- 
ployment patterns, company struc- 
tures, job requirements, and the like, 
the initial effects of the computer revo- 
lution are beginning to give way to 
more permanent ones. It is clear that 
favorable consequences can be secured 
only through cooperation and long- 
range planning by management, labor, 
and, in fact, society as a whole. But 
our 12 years’ experience provides at 
least this assurance: far from elimi- 
nating human thought and control, 
the spread of computers will intensify 
our need for an alert, well-trained, 
flexible workforce and will offer eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual rewards 
never before possible. 


%G. M. Jones, “Computer Education: Dilemma 
of the Colleges,” Proceedings of the High-Speed 
Computer Conference, Louisiana State University, 
1957, p. 11. 





Here is a technique designed to 
force discussion and thereby 
achieve the true purpose of de- 
veloping standards of perform- 
ance—to get people to think con- 
structively about their jobs. 
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Serrine standards of performance for 
first-line management is often the most 
rewarding of standard-setting activi- 
ties. People at this level are generally 
the easiest to interest in the technique 
and the first to see its value, and their 
performance often improves faster 
than does that of higher-level manag- 
ers. Not only are first-line supervisors 
usually keenly interested in doing a 
better job, but they are perhaps more 
willing than those at higher levels to 
admit that they have a lot to learn. 

Supervisory standard setting pre- 


sents its own pitfalls, however, and 
one of these is the common tendency 
to strive for something that looks good 
on paper. It must always be remem- 
bered that what finally emerges as a 
standard is of less importance than the 
process whereby the standard has been 
arrived at. The main purpose of de- 
veloping standards of performance is 
not to produce a set of yardsticks 
couched in polished prose, but to get 
the employees concerned to see what 
is expected of them and how they can 
improve in the future. In other words, 
standard setting is primarily a device 
for inducing people to think construc- 
tively about their jobs. Only in this 
way can they really see where and how 
it is possible for them to improve. 





Nore. This article has been adapted from a chapter in Mr. Rowland’s forthcoming book, Manage- 
rial Performance Standards, which will be published as an AMA handbook in October. 
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What is needed, therefore, is a tech- 
nique that’ forces discussion and in 
general helps the members of the 
group to clarify their own ideas about 
their jobs. This, of necessity, takes 
time, besides calling for a considerable 
amount of give and take on the part of 
all concerned. Any attempt to get 
words down on paper quickly, even 
by group consensus, inevitably pro- 
duces a set of standards that will be 
sterile in practice. 

The technique to be outlined in this 
article—writing down everything that 
is said, regardless of how it is ex- 
pressed—may seem long-winded, but 
it is, in fact, the only way to encour- 
age full discussion and so secure agree- 
ment and understanding from the 
group. Of course, when a standard has 
finally been agreed upon, there is no 
reason why it should not be expressed 
in a reasonably literate manner. But 
even here attention should be focused 
not on mere phraseology but on cap- 
turing the gist of the group’s think- 
ing, keeping the units of measurement 
as simple as possible, and pointing up 
specific ways in which improvement 
can be achieved. 


Keep It Simple 

It is the responsibility of the boss 
who is leading the meeting to use 
language that is natural and intelligi- 
ble to the participants and to help 
them do the same. He probably has 
better access to management literature 
than they have, and more time for 
reading it. But he must realize that his 
own superior knowledge is not impor- 
tant here, and that professional jargon 
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tends to becloud the issues, especially 
in dealings with first-line management. 
Even among higher management, 
terms originally invented as a conven- 
ient shorthand may degenerate into 
clichés useful primarily for masking 
confus’ 1 about important concepts. 

Subordinates easily see through the 
boss who parades his book learning 
but cannot apply it to his work. He will 
be successful only when he learns how 
to discuss standards of performance in 
terms that everyone understands and 
to guide the discussion without ram- 
ming his own ideas down their throats. 
Any coaching that he accepts from his 
own boss or a member of a staff de- 
partment should be concerned mainly 
with developing these two important 
skills. 

A significant point to be considered 
here is that members of the second 
level of management usually do not 
set standards with and for their sub- 
ordinates until they have been through 
the same process with their own boss, 
and they tend to follow the pattern 
he has established. This carry-over of 
knowledge can do much to strengthen 
relationships between levels and to im- 
prove the performance of all involved. 
But it makes it doubly important that 
managers on the third level and high- 
er understand the real purpose of the 
technique and use it correctly. 

This discussion-centered technique, 
because it is an approach rather than 
a complicated sequence of steps, can 
perhaps be explained better through 
illustration than through formal expo- 
sition. The example that follows is a 
partial transcript of a session that was 
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conducted by a second-line manager, 
the head of an accounting department, 
for the first-line supervisors under 
him. 

The department head had already 
met with his boss and others on his 
level to discuss the major segments of 
his own job and set standards of per- 
formance. As a result, he was reason- 
ably well grounded in the specific ob- 
jectives and techniques of the activity 
and required only a minimal amount 
of coaching from his boss. Further, 
seeing how effectively the technique 
had been applied to his own job, he 
recognized its validity — at least to 
some extent. 

Picture, then, the head of the Cus- 
tomer Accounting Department as he 
meets with his subordinates. There is 
no real need for him to “sell” them 
on the value of setting standards. It is 
enough that he wants it done. Because 
he is talking with them about their 
own jobs, the work they are paid to 
do, his approach can be very matter- 
of-fact. He begins the meeting with a 
straightforward explanation of why it 
has been called: 

DeparTMENT Heap: Well, folks, the 
purpose of our get-together today is to 
pass on to you some information I’ve 
been receiving from my boss. For the 
past several weeks, all the department 
heads reporting to Mr. Roach have 
been meeting at periodic intervals to 
discuss how well we should be doing 
our jobs. I don’t mind telling you that 
the meetings have been of considerable 
help to me. Today, I'd like to start the 
same kind of process with you, hoping 
that you'll find it helpful, too. 


It has become increasingly obvious 
to me that I have never given you peo- 
ple any indication as to how well I 
think you should be doing the differ- 
ent parts of your supervisory job. 
There are probably a number of rea- 
sons for this, but none of them is really 
worth discussing. And perhaps I have 
been remiss because I didn’t realize 
the importance of giving you this 
knowledge. 

I want to correct that now. So I 
wonder if we could begin by agreeing 
that training your own employees is an 
important segment of your job as su- 
pervisors. 

(Silence on all sides.) 

D.H.: I don’t want to issue edicts 
here, but I know for a fact that you do 
more or less train your people. I also 
know. that I expect you to do it. Now, 
what I want to talk to you about is 
just how good a training job you think 
I require of you and how good a job I 
should be expecting. In other words, 
I think we should get together on a 
standard for your performance in this 
segment of your job. Is there any dis- 
agreement? 

Les: No, I can’t disagree with that. 
I just don’t see how it’s going to work. 
Are you implying that we haven't 
been performing as well as you 
hoped? 

D.H.: No, and I wouldn’t want any 
of you to feel that I think that. I’m 
merely saying that I think all of us, my- 
self included, can do our jobs better. 
There should be no feeling of a per- 
sonal reference to things past—only a 
united effort to do our jobs better in 
the future. Any: comments? 
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Sam: I’m still hazy about what you 
mean. We all want to do our jobs bet- 
ter, but I for one know I’m doing a 
better job now than I did three years 
ago—maybe we just aren’t getting bet- 
ter fast enough. 

D.H.: No, it’s not that, either. Our 
progress has been good all along. 
We've done our part to make the prod- 
uct good and the profits reasonable. 
It’s just that from the top on down, 
for the years immediately ahead of us, 
we're going to have to do even better 
if we are to stay in business in our 
competitive market. 

Tony: That makes sense. 

D.H.: Let me put it the way the Old 
Man told it to us. If this company is 
going to pay the freight on its planned 
capital investment and operating costs 
on the scale projected for ten years 
from now, we will have to increase the 
production of every employee on the 
rolls. That means we won't be able to 
fatten the total rolls at all but will have 
to work out ways to do all our opera- 
tions better and cheaper. Merely sell- 
ing more of the product won’t help— 
and borrowing more money isn’t the 
answer, either. 

I don’t want this to sound like a 
morbid look at the future. To me it’s a 
real challenge to do my own job better. 
And one of the ways I can do that is 
to impove the assistance and direction 
I’m giving you people. Does that make 
sense? 

Atice: Yes, it does. I’ve been around 
here a long time, and I’m glad that 
more interest is being taken in our 
work—especially that of the three 
women supervisors. 
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D.H.: There has never been any in- 
tention to slight anyone, especially you 
ladies. Maybe it’s because we always 
felt you didn’t need specific direction 
that it has looked as if I was ignor- 
ing you. I should point out, however, 
that you three girls have been treated 
exactly the same as all the men. I 
plead guilty to letting you all go your 
own ways, and I must say you’ve done 
a good job. It’s just that now we’re all 
getting ready to do our jobs even bet- 
ter. 

Jutta: Well, I’ve never really felt 
slighted or ignored—but if it’s as im- 
portant as you say, then let’s get on 
with it. How do we start? 

D.H.: Thanks, julia. Are we all 
agreed, then? 

(Murmurs of agreement.) 

D.H.: O.K. First, let me explain 
that at another time we'll make a list 
of the major segments of your job as 
supervisors—leaders of people. Then 
we'll try to work out together just how 
well you should be doing each one. 
The measuring units we'll use will be 
called “standards of performance” for 
your jobs. 

Jack: I don’t see how we can do 
that. Most of the things we do, espe- 
cially as supervisors, are intangibles. 
Sure, I can see measuring the produc- 
tive work of an employee. You can 
keep count of his output—and we do. 
But take this business of training em- 
ployees: how can that be measured? 

D.H.: Well, frankly, I don’t know 
yet. If I did, maybe we wouldn't all 
have to take a crack at it. Mind you, I 
said “maybe.” Still, it’s clear to me that 
if we're paid to do something, we 
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should be able to know how well it 
should be done. Obviously, we're all 
meeting some sort of standard, or 
we'd no longer be on the payroll. 

Les: I'll go along with the idea that 
it’s possible to know how well our jobs 
should be done, but each of us has a 
different type of operation to manage. 
How can Julia or Alice or Jack help 
work out standards for what I do? 

D.H.: That’s a good point, Les. But 
I think that if you look at our manag- 
ing jobs, you'll find that we all have to 
supervise people. In that connection, 
we have common duties. If we discuss 
these common duties together, proba- 
bly we'll all get new ideas. That’s what 
I propose we do here today—discuss 
our common job of training employees. 

Of course, there’s more to your job 
than managing people. And you're 
right, Les, it probably wouldn’t be 
practical for all of us to discuss one in- 
dividual’s work. For the portion of 
your work that’s peculiar to your own 
job, I plan to hold a private discussion 
with each of you. That way, after a 
time, we will have worked out per- 
formance standards together for the 
common major segments of your job 
and individually for the special seg- 
ments. 

So today we'll try to set a standard 
for your performance in training em- 
ployees. The way it seems easiest and 
best is to use this paperboard, on which 
I'll write down the things we want. By 
keeping our papers posted on the wall, 
we'll be able to see them all as we work 
on them. 

Now we've agreed that training em- 
ployees is a part of our supervisory du- 
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ties, so I'll write this statement at the 
top of the first sheet: “A supervisor’s 
performance (that’s you) in employee 
training (that’s the major segment of 
your performance) is satisfactory 
when—colon, one, period.” [See Fig- 
ure 1.| 

D.H.: Now what are some of the 
things we can use as units of measure- 
ment? We want to list the things I can 
use to determine if you are doing a 
satisfactory training job. 

At: What do you mean by “satis- 
factory”? 

D.H.: That’s part of what we'll have 
to work out here. In the first place, the 
way we've been doing our jobs has 
been satisfactory up to now. Our pur- 
pose here is to improve our perform- 
ance, to see if together we can’t come 
up with a higher standard for our per- 
formance in training than we've been 
satisfied with in the past. 

Larry: Humph—I don’t get it, but 
I’m willing to try. 

D.H.: O.K. Now what are some of 
the specific things I can look for? 

Wes: It seems to me that our produc- 
tion work—in my case the advance 
cards—should always be out on sched- 
ule. 
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(DH. writes after No. 1, “All work 
is on schedule.”) 

D.H.: What other things can I use 
in evaluating your performance? 

Tony: You could add, “When em- 
ployee reaches full performance on 
new work in”—say—“one week.” 

(DA. writes.) 

Rutu: I can’t use that standard. I 
need at least three weeks to get an 
employee up to production on new 
work. 

D.H.: We'll talk about that later. 
First I'd like to get as many things 
as possible down on paper. What else? 

Auice: I think it’s important that all 
work be accurate. 

(DAH. writes.) 

The listing of possible units of meas- 
urement goes on until 18 items appear 
on the papers posted across the front 
of the room. [See Figure 2.] Then be- 


























FIGURE 2 
Suggested Units of Measurement 
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gins the actual discussion, of which a 
short sample follows. 

D.H.: We have 18 items up here. 
Let’s talk about them one by one. 

Av: There’s one thing that bothers 
me in all this. We keep talking about 
“training employees,” yet it seems to 
me we're talking about two things: 
(1) training new employees and (2) 
the training that we’re always doing to 
keep quality up, to keep up with chang- 
ing conditions, to correct mistakes, and 
the like, as well as training an experi- 
enced employee on a new job. 

Sam: I feel the same way—this is 
getting all mixed up. I'll admit I 
learned a trick or two so far, but I’m 
still confused. 

D.H.: Suppose we settle this issue. 
Let’s use a new sheet for a moment 
and leave this list until we understand, 
and agree on, just what we mean by 
“employee training.” 

(D.H. writes “Employee Training” 
at top of blank sheet.) © 

D.H.: What does “employee train- 
ing” mean to you? 

Jutta: It means the work I do to get 
a new employee up to production 
speed. 

(DH. writes.) 

Auice: I’d call that “beginning train- 
ing.” 

(DA. writes.) 

Wes: That’s induction. 

D.H.: Should we change this “be- 
ginning training” to “induction”? 

(General agreement—D.H. makes 
the change.) 

Jack: I don’t think that’s broad 
enough. I think it should cover all the 
training we do. 
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Les: You mean the kind we get ex- 
perienced employees to do, too? 

Jack: Yes. We're responsible for it, 
anyway. 

Tony: I can’t agree. I think they are 
two separate kinds, and we should 
look at them that way. On the list we 
just made, 13 of the 18 have to do 
with new-employee training. I believe 
that the other items about retraining, 
correction training, and change train- 
ing should come under some other 
part of our supervisory job. 

Jutta: That’s right. I think here we 
are only talking about initial training. 

D.H.: How about it, then—should 
we try to set a standard first for new- 
employee training? 

(All agree.) 

(D.H. adds “New” to the top of the 
paper in front of “Employee.”) 

D.H.: Fine, then, what does this 
“new employee training” mean to all 
of us? 

Jack: I still don’t think we are talk- 
ing about induction. I think we really 
mean job training—getting the new 
employee up to production so that no 
time will be wasted. 

(D.H. writes as dictated.) 

Larry: That’s right. If we can set a 
standard for that, it should pay off. 

(All the supervisors agree.) 

D.H.: Then when we are talking 
about new-employee training, we mean 
job induction for immediate produc- 
tion. Is that right? 

(General agreement.) 

Rutu: Well, for that matter, the 
same thing could apply to training any 
employee on a new job. 

D.H.: That’s right, and before we 


get through here we may want to add 
thatto.... 

The foregoing discussion shows 
how the supervisors became aware of 
their own confusion about the term 
“employee training,” which they had 
at first taken for granted. When they 
reached an impasse, the department 
head had to stop and clarify the con- 
cept in question. [See Figure 3 for pa- 
perwork.| Now they are ready to try 
for the finished standard. 

D.H.: Now that we agree on what 
we are trying to set a standard for, 
let’s go back to our original list. The 
first item is “All work is on schedule.” 
How can we use that idea as a unit of 
measurement for your performance in 
job training [the new major segment 
agreed to by the group]? 

Sam: Well, if we meet all schedules 
for the cards as set up by our planning 
committee, we are apparently doing a 
good training job. 

Larry: That doesn’t always have to 
be true. Some of my beginning jobs 
have no effect on the schedules. 

Les: That’s right. Very few of my 
jobs will affect the schedules the rest 
of you have to follow. 

D.H.: Then what you are saying is 
that no schedules are needed in your 
group. 

Les: No, not that. It’s just that we 
try to schedule our own work. We 
don’t have to meet your schedules. 

Auice: Maybe that’s why I had to 
wait two hours for those record cards 
last Tuesday. My girls had nothing to 
do all that time and then had to work 
overtime to get them out. 

Les: Well, that was an unusual case. 
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I had a new girl on it, and she got 
behind. 

Auice: See! There you have it—a 
new girl, she “got behind.” In other 
words, your own schedules weren’t 
being met, so ours suffered, too. 

Les: You win. I guess I’m in the 
same boat as the rest of you. Sorry. 

D.H.: No harm done, but maybe a 
good point can be made from this. For 
instance, Les, when did you discover 
the work was late? 

Les: Well, I’d put her on the job at 
noon. I taught her how to do it my- 
self. After I was sure she knew how, 
I left her. I planned on getting back to 
check, but that was the day we had all 
the damp cards from the rain, so I got 
tied up. It wasn’t until Helen called 
about the cards that I found out the 
girl had been coding them wrong for 
the last several hundred. Then it was 
too late. 

D.H.: Well, Les, would you say that 
your meeting schedules in this case 
would have called for more complete 
training than you gave the new girl? 

Les: Sure, and I think I see what 
you mean about the importance of 
that side of it—schedules, I mean. 

D.H.: Well, now, one other thing 
about this scheduling business—so far 
we are saying that we meet schedules. 
As you all know, our complete billing 
cycle covers 18 days. Can that be short- 
ened? 

Tony: I don’t see how. We're all 
solidly scheduled now. 

At: Yes, but if we follow that line 
of reasoning, I think we'll fail in what 
we're trying to do here today. We'll 
have to shorten it. 
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Wes: I don’t see how. 

D.H.: Could we set an objective of 
shortening it—say, how many days? 

Rutu: I for one wouldn’t like to aim 
too high, and I still don’t see how we 
can do it, but if 17 days instead of 18 
is our aim, then I'll try to meet it. 

At: Fifteen would be better. 

Rutu: No, it’s too high. I can’t 
meet that. 

D.H.: One of the things we need 
to keep in mind in setting standards 
is that to be effective they must be at- 
tainable. 

Rutu: For now I'd rather shoot for 
one day, and when we have that done, 
then try for another day. 

(Expressions of relief all around.) 

D.H.: Good. Now, how shall we 
word it so it will be a good unit of 
measurement? 

Sam: I'd say that our performance 
will be good if there is no decrease in 
meeting present work schedules and 
if by, say, six months we shorten—as a 
group, that is—the 18-day cycle to 17. 

Wes: That doesn’t really say any- 
thing. 

Sam: Yes, it does. It gives us some- 
thing to shoot for, and it makes it im- 
portant that we do better at teaching 
employees their jobs. 

Wes: Well, maybe—if we all under- 
stand it that way. 

D.H.: That’s a good point. Actual- 
ly, there is no need to write down ev- 
erything we say, as long as we all un- 
derstand what we really mean by what 
we write. 

Auice: That means, then, that we 
have to set up a better schedule, too. 

D.H.: That could be it. 
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Auice: In that case, I think six 
months is too short. The last schedule 
change we made took two years. 

Tony: Yes, but that was because the 
specialists did it. After they spent over 
a year on it, it took us almost another 
year to show them how it really ought 
to be. They just didn’t understand our 
problems. 

D.H.: Good point. Then do you 
think that if you tackled this schedule 
by yourselves it would take you six 
months? 

Auice: No, of course it wouldn’t. 

D.H.: You want to remember, 
though, that a shortening of the sched- 
ule puts a load on all of you. For one 
thing, getting your employees able to 
do it is quite different from getting 
them willing to do it. It will call for 
some changes in instruction tactics. 

Juxta: I don’t think we should rush 
into this schedule change, nor should 
we announce it yet. We have too much 
to do ourselves, and we don’t want to 
fall on our faces by failing. 

D.H.: We won't have to worry on 
that score, because these standards are 
just for us. You'll have your own copy, 
and I'll have mine. 

Jutta: That’s all right, then. I’m 
game to try. 

D.H.: Then we can say that we all 
understand what is back of item num- 
ber 1. O.K.? (There is general agree- 
ment.) Can we word it this way: 
“When the cycle schedule is working 
on a 17-day basis and there are no de- 
lays which affect it adversely”? [See 
Figure 4.] 

(All agree.) 

D.H.: The second item... . 
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FIGURE 4 
A Final Unit of Measurement 





The unit of measurement that has 
just been decided on involves only one 
specific—the time element—but it is by 
no means vague or ineffective on that 
account. Next to dollar value, which 
in this case is still not measurable, a 
time measure is the strongest specific 
available. Moreover, agreement upon 
this standard and others is only a first 
step—to be followed by many meet- 
ings for the entire group and smaller 
subdivisions of it. In most cases, a 
standard-setting meeting is the fore- 
runner of actual production meetings. 

The above session represents a case 
where the boss had to start from 
scratch by explaining the objectives 
and procedures of standard setting. 











The critical reader may feel that the 
subordinates were too amenable to his 
plan, that their language and manners 
shout “fake.” But my observation of 
many standard-setting meetings con- 
vinces me that this example is typical 
and that first-line management has 
great reserves of knowledge and mo- 
tivation available for standard setting. 

Another point to be noted about this 
session is that the department head 
wrote down the supervisors’ ideas with 
only a minimum of rephrasing. As a 
result, the original list of units of 
measurement (Figure 2) is very direct 
and to the point. If a criticism can be 
made of the boss’s conduct, it is that 
he somewhat overdid his own role at 
the beginning. With less explanation 
and more stimulation, he might have 
led the group members to make his 
points for him. 

The list of standards that this group 
produced is, of course, by no means 
definitive. A wide variety of formats 
and points of emphasis can be pro- 
duced by groups using the same ap- 
proach, as is illustrated by the follow- 
ing excerpts from initial drafts worked 
out by groups of supervisors at two 
other companies. Because in both cases 
the supervisors were new to standard 
setting, the written lists are not so spe- 
cific as they might be. But it will be 
seen that within the limitations im- 
posed by inexperience there is con- 
siderable range in the number of spe- 
cific units developed by the two groups. 

The first example exhibits a very 
common confusion: along with actual 
units of measurement, it lists the steps 
involved in performing the activity. 
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Production is satisfactory when the fore- 
man: 

1. Studies in detail each job to be per- 
formed. 

a. Plots or diagrams each job on paper: 
—the source from which the work 

comes 
—the time the work should arrive 
—who receives the work... 

b. Determines that each employee is 
capable of performing minimum re- 
quirement: 

—hires only qualified employees 

—gives training assistance to em- 
ployees who face production 
hurdles 

—checks production records against 
both work assigned and group 
production average ... 


On the other hand, the second ex- 
ample contains many specific units of 
measurement. 


Performance in rating employees is satis- 

factory when: 

1. The need and use of a rating method is 

accepted by the users, and an appreciation 

of it is passed down to the employees rated. 

2. Supervisors are instructed in the use of 

the method. 

3. The department head tells his super- 

visors the minimum frequency with which 

the method is tobe used .... 

4. Ratings are made according to schedule. 

5. Supervisors review ratings with their 

department head. 

6. Supervisors discuss their employees’ 

over-all performance with them. 

7. Supervisors see that employees receive 

help in areas where need is shown. 

8. Subsequent ratings indicate that im- 

provements have been brought about. 

Admittedly, this list is anything but 
a polished document. But it shows that 
both the boss and his subordinates 
know how he will obtain information 
about their performance and--even 
more important—that the men now 


know just what is expected of them. 





To get its executive compensation costs back on 
the track, the Pennsylvania Railroad completely 
redesigned its salary program fwe years ago. 
Here’s the story of how the new plan was de- 
veloped—and the savings it has since achieved. 


Salary Administration 
For Cost Control 


JOSEPH F. TRIPICIAN 


Manager, Salary Administration 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Joun X was an office manager you 
could have met a few years ago. At 
any rate, Office Manager was his title. 
In actuality he was much more. His 
experience, judgment, and wide 
knowledge of his firm’s operations, 
together with his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the personalities and atti- 
tudes of important executives both in 
and out of the corporation made him 
an invaluable assistant to his boss. 
X’s ability was reflected in his sal- 
ary. He received a yearly income far 
in excess of what would have been 
paid to a man bearing the same title 
whose duties were limited to the strict- 
ly routine. True, John X deserved ev- 
ery penny he got. But eventually he 
retired. When his successor took over, 
he wasn’t prepared to carry out even a 
fraction of the responsibilities that X 
had shouldered almost automatically. 
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Chances are he didn’t even know 
about them, nor did anybody else. For | 
John X had worked in close personal 
relationship with his superior, and 
there was no job description that listed 
his duties or his accountability. 

The superior knew this, so to fix the 
next man’s salary he simply took X’s 
rate as the standard and knocked off a 
few thousand dollars. In all probabil- 
ity, the new rate was far higher than 
the job was worth. But John X’s 
outstanding accomplishments had en- 
abled him to enlarge the scope of his 
assignment and in so doing to set a 
salary precedent. Thus, a “red circle” 
rate was born. 

Of course, that can’t happen today. 
Thanks to systematic wage and salary 
administration, which uses precise de- 
scriptions of executive responsibilities 
to determine compensation ranges, 
any company can now establish a bal- 
anced pay structure. It’s well worth 
doing, too. If a program of salary con- 
trols permits a company to effect even 
a 3 per cent improvement in its com- 
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pensation overhead, it more than pays 
for the time and effort devoted to its 
operation. After all, 3 per cent of a 
million-dollar payroll is $30,000. In 
these days of inflation, high taxes, and 
stiff competition, that’s an impressive 
sum to a cost-conscious management. 
Aside from its positive initial bene- 
fits, a soundly conceived and efficient- 
ly directed salary plan enables man- 
agement to move swiftly with reme- 
dial measures when an imbalance of 
executive rates begins to develop. And 
such an imbalance is by no means in- 
frequent, for the scope of individual 
management assignments is always 
fluid, and the amount of money a 
manager should earn for fulfilling his 
responsibilities depends on the cir- 
cumstances of ‘the business environ- 


ment, the needs of the company, and 
the emphasis that the company is plac- 
ing on the activity he directs. 


Why Jobs Drop in Value 


Suppose, for example, your com- 
pany formerly operated a large com- 
plex of shops and facilities that turned 
out a product with great market ap- 
peal. With the passage of time, com- 
petitive items have eaten into your 
market. Now the product doesn’t find 
so many purchasers, and it returns a 
smaller profit. Meanwhile, you have 
been diversifying rapidly, so that the 
old plant no longer plays a major role 
in your total effort, and its employ- 
ment has dropped by half. Oh, it’s go- 
ing along, all right, and it remains 
a valuable asset, but its best days are 
over. 

The superintendent of the plant has 


retained his old title and, in fact, his 
old duties. The only difference: the or- 
ganization he manages is proportion- 
ally far less significant to the broad 
activities of the company. Obviously, 
then, his salary ought to be re-evalu- 
ated in the light of the new circum- 
stances, for it would be ridiculous to 
pay a major-league salary to a bush- 
league manager. 

But here’s the sticker. You must ask 
yourself, “Is it fair to reduce drastically 
the income of a competent manager 
who has given years of faithful and 
efficient service simply because a situa- 
tion over which he had no real control 
has trimmed his operations and de- 
stroyed his opportunities for achieve- 
ment?” If the answer you come up 
with is “No,” you may decide to trans- 
fer him to a job on which he can earn 
his salary. But if he is too old or if his 
experience is too specialized, you will 
have to leave him where he is—allow- 
ing a red-circle rate to find its way 
back into your compensation structure 
despite your salary plan. 

Still, your salary program gives you 
this tremendous advantage: you know 
about the out-of-line rate and exactly 
how far out of line it is. As soon as the 
incumbent can be transferred some- 
where else or retired, you can once 
again balance your pay schedule. The 
next person you appoint as manager 
of the reduced operation will be given 
a salary not influenced by his prede- 
cessor’s but based on an accurate 
re-evaluation of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the position. He will 
understand that the assignment has 
changed and will not feel slighted 
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when he is offered the smaller sum. In 
short, a soundly conceived salary plan 
is your watchdog on red-circle rates, 
allowing you to quickly identify and 
at least minimize them, even if they 
can never be entirely eliminated. 


Objectives of the PRR’s 
Salary Program 


Such were the considerations that 
guided the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company when, in 1955, it set out to 
devise a salary program that would 
meet the following goals: 


1. To establish rates of pay entirely in 
line with the value of each assignment. 
2. To make certain that positions of com- 
parable responsibility would receive equal 
remuneration. 

3. To establish a plan for granting merit 
increases in order to stimulate initiative 
and prevent excessive management turn- 
over. 

4. To reduce the number of red-ircle 
rates. 

5. To provide adequate minimum rates 
for all positions currently being underpaid. 
6. To establish overlapping salary ranges 
so that newly promoted managers could 
receive suitable financial recognition for 
their added responsibilities. 

7. To equalize salaries among depart- 
ments. 

8. To control compensation costs in gen- 
eral. 


There is nothing unusual about 
these objectives, but the problems we 
faced were unique to the railroad in- 
dustry. The Pennsylvania operates in 
13 states and employs about 80,000 peo- 
ple. Each region, each locality natu- 
rally has its own problems. Tradition- 
ally, the Pennsy had fixed its salaries 
within a framework of rates identified 
by position, title, and location. This 
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meant that each region of the railroad 
had its own compensation system, and 
the same job titles in Indiana and in 
New York, say, did not necessarily 
indicate exactly the same responsibili- 
ties or the same rate of pay. 

In 1955, the company adopted a new 
decentralized plan of organization. 
This change brought to light certain 
flaws that had developed in our basic 
wage plan over the years. There were 
many salary inequities, particularly 
among departments, for each depart- 
ment understandably tends to consider 
the wage structure from its own point 
of view, advancing its special inter- 
ests without much regard for the or- 
ganization as a whole. The result is an 
upward pressure on the compensation 
system, not from a single broad base, 
but from many separate bases, with 
some departments more successful 
than others in increasing the salaries 
of their managers. If this process is not 
checked, management’s program of 
balanced executive remuneration is 
thrown out of kilter, and its controls 
on salary overhead are to a serious 
extent weakened. 

Our examination of the company’s 
compensation practices uncovered an- 
other serious difficulty. Before the new 
organization was set up, most of our 
departments had had no arrangement 
for recognizing personal achievement. 
Accomplishment could be rewarded 
only through change of job, which 
usually involved physical relocation 
and, of course, all the social and eco- 
nomic changes it entails for the man 
and his family. To make the matter 
even more complex, advancement was 
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more rapid in some departments than 
in others. In these departments, an up- 
and-coming executive could expect to 
make many and frequent moves, some 
of them prompted by salary consider- 
ations rather than by the need to give 
him more varied experience. In other 
words, if a man had done an outstand- 
ing job, he would be moved to a posi- 
tion carrying a higher rate instead of 
getting a raise and remaining where 
he was. On the other hand, the slow- 
moving departments simply did not 
offer many promotion opportunities. 
If a man was assigned to such a de- 
partment, his income suffered regard- 
less of his competence or value. The 
effect of these practices on initiative 
and morale can well be imagined. 

In considering frequent relocation a 
problem, management did not ignore 
its legitimate role in the development 
of executive talent. Changes in assign- 
ment accompanied by changes in loca- 
tion broaden a man’s experience and 
give him a greater knowledge of the 
physical characteristics of the railroad 
—a knowledge that is vital to his later 
success in handling key responsibili- 
ties. At the same time, however, the 
company recognized that they might 
produce just the opposite result, reduc- 
ing a supervisor’s effectiveness and, 
consequently, the value of his contri- 
bution to the company. 

Under this here - today - and - gone 
tomorrow system, a supervisor has lit- 
tle opportunity to plan and institute 
programs for improving operations. 
His projects—if he attempts any—may 
be diluted, changed, or entirely dis- 
rupted by his successor. Furthermore, 


men in motion are likely to have their 
eyes fixed on the next landing field, 
and are inclined to defer action on 
difficult situations. “Let the next fel- 
low worry—I won't be here long any- 
how” is a very human attitude on the 
part of people who are not required to 
live with their decisions, right or 
wrong. 

Finally, moving executives around 
the country is expensive—both for the 
individual and for the company. If he 
moves from a semi-rural location to a 
metropolitan one, the executive’s pay 
increase may not even make up for 
the rise in the cost of living he is 
forced to meet. His family’s sense of 
security and well-being is upset, and 
their unhappiness may well be reflect- 
ed in his attitude and productivity 
over a considerable period of time. 
Naturally, the supervisor knows all 
this when he accepts the position. But 
if he is ambitious, he won’t want to 
jeopardize his career by rejecting any 
promotion opportunity. 


Developing a New 
Compensation Program 

Management weighed each of these 
factors in developing the modern, flex- 
ible compensation system that is now 
in operation. After a long study of sal- 
ary programs of other industries, we 
adapted some of their best features to 
our needs, added a few innovations, 
and evolved a compensation pattern 
that enables us to cope with the many 
changes taking place in our economy 
while still remaining competitive from 
the standpoint of salary. To put it an- 
other way, we acquired “more bounce 
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for our buck” when we abandoned the 
practices under which fixed salaries 
had been established for each job. 

Putting the plan into action, a big 
job, involved the following steps: 

1. Each supervisory and executive 
position was evaluated in terms of 
work and responsibility and was as- 
signed a salary range incorporating a 
20 per cent spread. 

2. The ranges were set so that a su- 
pervisor could win a salary increase 
without having to incur a transfer to 
another location. Of course, such treat- 
ment would not mean that he had 
been passed up for promotion. In de- 
ciding between a transfer and a simple 
merit increase, the company would 
take into consideration the rate of pay 
as well as the requirements of the 
assignment. The development of the 
individual and the needs of the com- 
pany would be the main factors in 
this choice. 

3. We noted that there would be 
many instances of supervisors’ being 
relocated—in order to broaden their 
experience—before they had exhaust- 
ed the range of increases of their cur- 
rent jobs. We therefore made it clear 
to our managerial personnel that the 
new salary plan would not require 
them to remain on a job until they 
reached the top of its range. They 
would be promoted when a suitable 
opening was available. 

4. We identified red-circle rates in 
order to prevent their perpetuation 
after the incumbents were transferred 
or retired. 

In evaluating our standards of com- 
pensation for each assignment, we 
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compared them closely with the stand- 
ards governing similar positions on 
other railroads. Other yardsticks that 
we used were the number of units of 
traffic, the number of miles of railroad 
supervised, and the number of em- 
ployees in each jurisdiction. In short, 
to make our evaluation as precise as 
possible, we employed every applicable 
measuring factor. The result: The 
Pennsy is assured that its supervision 
is adequately remunerated in relation 
to what supervisors on other railroads 
are paid. Moreover, interdepartmental 
equity in salary rates has been 
achieved. 


Solving the Red-Circle Problem 


Probably the most dramatic accom- 
plishment of the company’s salary pro- 
gram has been our spectacular success 
in reducing red-circle rates. When the 
plan was instituted in 1955, we dis- 
covered that some 500 people were re- 
ceiving more than the desirable com- 
pensation for their duties. 

But as everybody knows, there is a 
story behind every red circle. Look up 
the history of, say, a superintendent 
who draws an annual salary of $20,000 
when the range for his job is $12,000 
to $14,500, and you discover that in 
the past he gave distinguished service 
in assignments that were much more 
important than his present one. What 
happened to him? Maybe he was 
caught in the squeeze that occurs 
when a particular operation is being 
contracted and there is no longer any 
need for his position. Perhaps, too, he 
is within a few years of retirement, 
and, to show appreciation for his 








former services, management may 
have transferred him to his present 
post without a reduction in salary. 

Situations of this kind occur very 
frequently in the government-regu- 
lated railroad industry, beset as it is 
with high taxes, high wages, and high 
costs and forced to compete with many 
subsidized forms of transportation. In 
order to secure maximum efficiency, 
executive organization must be re- 
fined to the highest possible degree, 
leaving very little room for “fat.” Still, 
temporary allowances have to be 
made for valued managers whose serv- 
ices entitle them to their company’s ap- 
preciation. Red-circle salaries are 
therefore much more prevalent in the 
railroad industry than in a fast-grow- 
ing industry like chemicals or electron- 
ics, where there are hardly enough 
qualified men to fill the positions 
that are constantly opening up. 

As suggested earlier, the establish- 
ment of an adequate maximum salary 
range proved effective in directing our 
attention to such overpaid jobs. When 
they became vacant, we reappraised 
their remuneration from the stand- 
point of competitive realities and set 
the new salaries accordingly. 

In the five years since the new plan 
went into operation, the number of 
red-circle rates has been reduced by 
more than half—from 500 to about 
200. Within the next five years, the 
problem will be cut down to a size 
that can easily be handled. We expect 
that by 1965 there will be fewer than 
100 jobs in our management that can 
truly be called red-circle positions. The 
conversion from red circle to black 
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circle has naturally brought a substan- 
tial money saving to the company. 


Incentive for Line Managers 


But no program, however sound on 
paper, is any more effective than the 
men who administer it. And salary ad- 
ministration cannot be directed or con- 
trolled solely by a staff man who is an 
expert in the field. He needs the sup- 
port of the line managers, who must 
have a thorough understanding of the 
program and must be motivated to 
achieve its objectives. Communica- 
tions is therefore all-important. 

For this reason, the company care- 
fully instructed all its managers in the 
mechanics of the new plan. As an add- 
ed incentive, the head of each segment 
of the railroad was told that when- 
ever he got rid of a red-circle rate the 
amount by which it exceeded the sal- 
ary range would be used to bring up to 
minimum the sub-standard rates in his 
territory. In this way, the see-saw prin- 
ciple was applied: we were interested 
not in raising or lowering the ends of 
our wage and salary structure, but in 
balancing them properly. 

The new equilibrium provided a so- 
lution for another of our company’s 
problems—where to find money for 
merit increases. Our available funds 
had been severely limited by the finan- 
cial difficulties afflicting the railroad 
industry, particularly in the East, over 
the past few years. And they had been 
further diminished by the recession of 
1958 and the steel strike of 1959, which 
were especially hard on coal-, ore-, and 
steel-carrying lines such as the Pennsy. 
Management would have liked to 
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set aside each year 2 or 3 per cent of 
our revenue for merit increases, as 
many fast-growing industries do. But 
in our fight to secure top economy in 
operation we have had to watch the 
pennies as closely as the dollars. We 
were conscious of the tandem relation 
of executive and supervisory salaries 
to union wages and knew that each 
increase we gave our union people 
would raise the floor on our manage- 
ment salary structure. 

The problem was solved quite sim- 
ply under our new salary plan: we get 
money for merit increases by offering 
new appointees salaries within the es- 
tablished range but less than what we 
paid their predecessors. Let’s say that a 
trainmaster making $12,000 a year is 
promoted. The range for the train- 
master’s position is $11,000 to $13,000. 
When the assistant trainmaster moves 
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up, he begins at the minimum rate, 
$11,000. This makes $1,000 available 
for merit increases. Because our su- 
pervisory staff is large—between 4,000 
and 5,000 persons—by exercising care- 
ful control of our salary program we 
can produce a considerable amount of 
money, which serves as a self-replen- 
ishing “revolving fund,” with which 
to reward outstanding supervisors and 
managers, despite our present difficul- 
ties. 

The Pennsylvania’s new salary pro- 
gram has been tested by five years of 
operation. We are well aware that 
there is still room for improvement. 
And we are constantly making refine- 
ments in our procedures. But the plan 
has already proved its worth as an in- 
strument of control in our never-end- 
ing battle for full competitive effective- 
ness. 





Purchasing Power of Soviet Workers 


To buy about two pounds of sugar in 1959, the average Moscow worker had to put in 
over 20 times as much work as the average New York worker, the Monthly Labor 
Review reports. To buy the same quantity of butter, he had to work 9 times as 
long; to buy ten eggs, 8 times as long. Clothing cost him from 8 to 16 times more 
worktime than it would have done in New York City. 

Chiefly because of rising wages, the purchasing power of Soviet workers has been 
constantly increasing in recent years, but, according to the study, it has not yet 
returned to the high point that was achieved in 1928. The average worker of 1959 
spent about 8 per cent longer than his 1928 counterpart in earning the same weekly 
supply of seven essential foods: bread, potatoes, beef, butter, eggs, milk, and sugar. 
Earning enough of these commodities to feed a family of four took last year’s work- 
er 28.49 hours, or 62 per cent of the typical 46-hour workweek. In 1953, however, 
it took 38.17 hours of work, or 79.5 per cent of the then prevailing legal workweek 
of 48 hours, to purchase the same amount of food. 

















Many industrial researchers, appalled by the evi- 
dent boredom and monotony of assembly-line 


work, have suggested that it might be made more 
tolerable through job enlargement. Assembly- 
line operators themselves apparently have other 


views. 


Do Workers Prefer Larger Jobs? 


M. D. KILBRIDGE 


Graduate School of Business 
The University of Chicago 


Wuerner work has ever been in- 
trinsically rewarding to more than a 
fortunate minority of human beings is 
actually a highly debatable question. 
At all events, there is little fac- 
tual basis for the belief that there was 
ever a time when the general run of 
men derived true enjoyment from 
their daily toil. On the other hand, it 
seems undeniable that industrialism 
has markedly denuded work of many 
of the satisfactions it once possessed. 

Certainly, there is evidence that 
many industrial workers find their jobs 
unsatisfying. What is not so clear, 
however, is the reason why. It has often 
been suggested, for instance, that the 
minute job specialization that now 
prevails in industry is at the root 
of the trouble. In line with this think- 
ing, Walker and Guest, whose automo- 
bile assembly-line studies have re- 
vealed considerable distaste on the part 
of workers for the highly repetitive, 


mechanically paced operations of the 

modern factory system, have pro- 

posed job enlargement as a possible 

solution to the problem. As Guest in 

a subsequent report? pointed out: 
Our findings more than reinforced our 
earlier notions about highly repetitive, 
conveyor-paced work. Through intensive 
interviews and observations of 180 hourly 
workers in an auto assembly plant, we 
found the men in general highly satisfied 
with their wages, general working condi- 
tions, and supervision. But coloring all 
their attitudes was an outright distaste 
for and revulsion to the job itself. 


It is because these auto assembly jobs 
are “highly repetitive” and “conveyor- 
paced,” his statement implies, that the 
workers find them distasteful. 
Though this inference is supported 
by some other recent studies,* there 
is also strong evidence to the contrary. 
Thus, Peter Drucker, discussing the 


*C. R. Walker and R. H. Guest, The Man on 
the Assembly Line, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1952. 

* Guest, “Job Enlargement—A Revolution in Job 
Design,” Personnel Administration, March-April, 
1957 p. ll. 

*D. Wharton, “Removing Monotony from Fac- 
tory Jobs,” American Mercury, October, 1954, 
pp. 91-95. 
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“obstacles to social satisfaction and ful- 
fillment” inherent in mass-production 
technology, has put forward an oppos- 
ing interpretation: 

. . . the problem is not “monotony,” as 

is so often asserted. The popular concept 

of monotony as stifling a man’s creative 
impulse is a romantic fable. “Monotony” 
as a disintegrating factor is startlingly ab- 
sent in the Hawthorne material, even 
though the operations studied were among 
the most monotonous and most repetitive 
in industrial history. Equally emphatic is 
the evidence of the General Motors Con- 
test. Some of the most monotonous opera- 
tions in the automobile plant proved ac- 
tually to yield the greatest job satisfaction 
and to provide the most stimulus to the 
imagination. 
Drucker goes on to say that the main 
reason for job dissatisfaction is that 
workers are placed in the wrong jobs; 
in fact, he claims, many workers are 
able to derive constant satisfaction 
from repetitive work. 

Which of these divergent views is 
closer to the truth? Is job enlargement 
the clue to greater job satisfaction—or 
do we need not larger jobs but fewer 
misplaced workers? 


A Study of Factory Workers 


To illuminate this issue, an inter- 
view study was recently conducted 
among assembly-line workers in a ra- 
dio and television-set factory in Chi- 
cago. The interviewees, 202 in all, 
were asked whether they preferred 
larger or smaller assembly tasks and 
machine-paced conveyors or operator- 
paced conveyors. The questions were 
asked on the job by a team of five out- 


“Pp. F. Drucker, The New Society, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1949, p. 168. 
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side interviewers working simultane- 
ously. 

Two kinds of lines were studied— 
chassis assembly lines, which are op- 
erated by women seated side by side, 
and cabinet assembly lines, which are 
operated by men standing several feet 
apart. On both lines, the workers are 
paid on a group-incentive basis, with 
bonus earnings averaging about 30 per 
cent of base pay. 

On the chassis lines, the work con- 
sists mostly of fastening small elec- 
tronic components, connecting them 
with wires, and soldering the connec- 
tions. It takes an average of from half 
a minute to four minutes for each op- 
erator to perform her task. The inter- 
viewers talked with 141 women on 
seven different chassis lines. 

Work on the cabinet lines is heavier; 
it involves placing the chassis and pic- 
ture tube in the cabinet and adjusting 
and crating the television set. Here the 
typical task length ranges from one to 
five minutes per operator. Sixty-one 
men on three lines were interviewed. 

To insure that the sample did not 
include workers who were unsuited to 
assembly-line operations or had not 
yet had experience in all the assembly 
situations covered by the survey, 
the interviews were conducted only 
among operators who had been em- 
ployed by the company in this kind of 
work for more than a year. Because 
the company has a high rate of turn- 
over and offers some opportunity for 
transfer, the workers who had stayed 
in assembly jobs for over a year could 
be assumed to have done so largely by 
choice. In that time, moreover, they 




















would probably have worked on both 
small and large assembly tasks and 
both mechanically and manually paced 
conveyors. The average length of serv- 
ice of the women included in the sam- 
ple was four and a half years; of the 
men, six years. 

To begin with, the workers were 
asked: “If the pace were the same, that 
is, if you didn’t have to work any hard- 
er, and the bonus were the same, 
would you prefer a line that turned out 
[400] sets a day or a line that turned 
out [200] sets a day? Why?” Each of 
the ten assembly lines was offered a 
pair of numbers bracketing its actual 
production rate, and about halfway 
down the line, the two numbers were 
reversed. 

The purpose of this question was to 
determine whether the operators pre- 
ferred to do a smaller or a larger 
amount of work on each unit of prod- 
uct. On a line with a production rate 
of 400 sets a day, the operator handles 
each unit for about one minute and 
performs, on the average, seven ele- 
ments of work. Under a production 
rate of 200 sets a day, the work cycle 
lasts roughly two minutes and involves 
about fourteen work elements. Asking 
the question in terms of production 
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rate rather than size of task made it 
more intelligible to the worker and, by 
disguising its purpose, brought a more 
spontaneous response. 

Expressed in terms of large and 
small tasks, the employees’ answers 
give little support to the view that the 
repetitiousness of assembly-line work 
breeds dissatisfaction and frustration. 

As Table 1 shows, 104 workers, 
roughly half the sample, showed a 
preference for smaller assembly tasks; 
74, or about 37 per cent, seemed in- 
different to the size of the task; and 
24, or about 12 per cent, preferred 
larger tasks. Practically all those who 
chose the higher production rate—in 
effect, the smaller task—explained that 
it “seemed like less work” or was “less 
complicated,” while those who pre- 
ferred the larger task gave a variety 
of reasons for their choice. Not a sin- 
gle operator mentioned monotony or 
boredom. Incidentally, an analysis of 
the responses by sex did not show any 
significant correlations. 

The second question was designed 
to find out whether the workers found 
mechanical pacing unpleasant. “If ev- 
erything else were the same,” they 
were asked, “would you prefer a push 
line or a belt line?” (Push lines, some- 





TABLE 1 
Workers’ Attitudes Toward Size of Task 
SMALLER TASK NO PREFERENCE LARGER TASK 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
RESPONSES 35 69 104 15 59 74 iW 13 24 
REASONS FOR PREFERENCE 
Seems like less work 27 24 51 4 6 10 
Less complicated 7 40 47 4 1 5 
Less chance to get behind 3 3 1 1 
Speed confusing 1 1 1 4 5 
Other method too slow 1 1 2 1 2 3 
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TABLE 2 
Workers’ Choices of Belt and Push Lines 
BELT LINE NO PREFERENCE PUSH LINE 

Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
RESPONSES 48 122 170 5 7 12 8 12 20 
REASONS FOR PREFERENCE 
Easier 27 72 99 2 5 7 
Better rhythm 14 36 50 
Less wasted motion 3 1 4 
More flexible 2 2 5 1 6 
Used to this kind of line 4 4 1 3 4 
Prevents goldbricking 1 6 7 
Prevents arguments 3 1 4 
Other method confusing 3 3 





times called pull-up-and-push lines, 
consist of stationary rollers or smooth 
sheet-metal surfaces along which the 
operators slide the product. Belt lines 
are motor-driven conveyors that move 
the product along at a uniform speed; 
the entire belt can be speeded up or 
slowed down by adjustments to the 
drive motor, but individual operators 
have no control over the rate at which 
it moves.) Halfway through the inter- 
viewing, the words “push” and “belt” 
were reversed. As before, the ques- 
tion was always followed by “Why?” 

Here, the answers constituted a 
clear-cut refutation of the idea that 
mechanical pacing is inherently dis- 
tasteful to most workers. 

As Table 2 shows, 170 operators, 
or about 84 per cent of the sample, said 
that they preferred the belt line; only 
12, or about 6 per cent, expressed no 


preference; and 20, or about 10 per 
cent, favored the push line. About 90 
per cent of those who preferred me- 
chanical pacing claimed that it was 
“easier” or that it provided “better 
rhythm.” Only six of those who pre- 
ferred push lines mentioned “flexibil- 
ity” or in some way indicated a desire 
for freedom and variety in the work 
pace. Once again, no significant differ- 
ence appeared between the men’s and 
the women’s answers. 

Needless to say, this small study can 
by no means be considered defini- 
tive. It does, however, raise doubts 
about the validity of the theory that 
assembly-line workers are repelled by 
the very nature of their jobs. Obvious- 
ly, considerably more research must be 
undertaken before we can come up 
with realistic answets to the complex 
problem of job discontent. 


Tue incidence of coronary disease among hard-driving women executives is as much 
as five to eight times that of the average housewife, reported Drs. Ray Roseman and 
Mayer Friedman of Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., at a recent meeting 
of the Western Society for Clinical Research. 














The experience of a company that hires only peo- 
ple so severely handicapped that they cannot get 
jobs anywhere else suggests some important im- 
plications for the selection of “normal” workers 


as well, 


The Will to Work 


HAROLD E. YUKER, WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, and J. R. BLOCK 


Human Resources Foundation 
Albertson, New York 


Mosr reaners of this magazine are 
likely to have heard by now of Abili- 
ties, Inc. the Long Island subcon- 
tracting firm operated entirely by the 
handicapped. The Abilities story has 
been widely publicized in the national 
press and has also been movingly, re- 
told in Give Us the Tools, by Hank 
Viscardi, Jr., the company’s president 
and founder. As a result, it is prob- 
ably safe to say that employers’ atti- 
tudes toward hiring the physically dis- 
abled worker are now less inflexible 
than they used to be. Companies may 
still seek (and all too often find) co- 
gent reasons for not becoming person- 
ally involved in the problem. But it 
would be an uninformed management 
indeed that would go so far as to af- 
firm categorically that severe physicial 
impairment constitutes an insuperable 
bar to employment. 

Indeed, Abilities’ success story has 
been so dramatic in itself as to blind 
many sympathetic observers to the 








fact that it holds important implica- 
tions for the employment not only of 
the handicapped but of “normal” peo- 
ple as well. Most visitors to the Albert- 
son plant come away genuinely stirred 
by the visible evidence it presents of 
the triumph of the human spirit over 
the direst physical odds. Not so many 
pause to ask themselves what this “in- 
dustrial miracle,” as it has been called, 
means in terms other than that of the 
applicant who trundles into the em- 
ployment office in a wheel chair. 
Here is a company that only eight 
years ago started out in a two-car 
garage with $8,000 in borrowed capi- 
tal and five employees boasting only 
seven usable arms and one usable leg 
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among them. Today it grosses over 
$2,500,000 a year and employs some 
400 workers in a 40,000-square-foot 
air-conditioned plant. What has been 
the secret of its success? This article 
will suggest some answers to this 
question and in so doing, perhaps, 
prompt other companies to take a 
fresh look at certain employment prac- 
tices that have been around for so 
long that no one thinks to question 
them any more. 

Abilities’ operations range from the 
manufacture of electronic components 
to the specialized packaging of mate- 
rials. The company obtains all its con- 
tracts by competitive bidding. In most 
respects it is just like any other manu- 
facturing concern. Its chief point of 
difference lies in the fact that it hires 
only people with severe physical hand- 
icaps—men and women who are un- 
able to get jobs anywhere else. 

Once an employee has been hired, 
however, he is treated exactly as he 
would be in any other plant. He works 
a 40-hour week for which he is paid 
standard wages. He is expected to be 
neither absent nor late. He is required 
to meet the same standards of quality 
and output as any other efficient manu- 
facturing company would impose. 

When people first hear all this, they 
invariably ask: But can handicapped 
workers really meet normal produc- 
tion standards? Don’t they have un- 
usually high absence rates? And what 
about safety—isn’t it just too risky to 
have a lot of disabled people fumbling 
and stumbling among the machinery? 
For that matter, how do you go about 
selecting them in the first place? What 
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criteria can you use to determine 
whether they’ll make the grade? 

To find objective answers to ques- 
tions like these, Abilities set up a sub- 
sidiary, the Human Resources Foun- 
dation, which thus far has completed 
three detailed studies on the medical, 
psychosocial, and bioengineering as- 
pects of the employment of the handi- 
capped.* It was in the course of this 
research program that the wider im- 
plications of Abilities’ experience be- 
came apparent. Since it is not possible 
to cover all these implications within 
the space of a short article, here we 
shall limit our discussion to three top- 
ics: selection, safety, and absenteeism. 


In Search of a Selection Procedure 


The first of these posed a twofold 
problem for Abilities: what proce- 
dures and what criteria could be used 
in selecting handicapped persons? 
Normal hiring procedures consist of 
an employment interview supplement- 
ed by tests of various kinds, often in- 
cluding a pre-employment physical ex- 
amination. Upon the information thus 
obtained about the applicant’s physi- 
cal and mental condition, skills, and 


* Human Resources Studies No. 1, Abilities Inc. 
Medical Research Program, No. 2, The Disabled 
Workers at Abilities Inc.: A Study of Some of 
Their Characteristics, and No. 3, A Study of the 
Adaptability of Disabled Workers, may be ob- 
tained for $1.00 each from the Human Resources 
Foundation, Albertson, New York. 

As part of its education and training program, 
the Human Resources Foundation conducts tours 
of Abilities, Inc., and holds seminars for indus- 
trial groups on the employment of the handi- 
capped and on related research. During 1958, 
over 4,000 people toured the plant. Interested 
groups may arrange for such tours by writing to 
Mr. Raymond Leizer, Administrator, Human 
Resources Foundation, Albertson, New York. 





past experience, the decision whether 
to hire him or not is then based. 

These procedures were clearly not 
applicable to our situation. We knew 
that handicapped people could not 
pass a medical examination and that 
many of them had difficulty in writing 
and in taking tests. We knew, too, that 
most of them had little or no previous 
experience, either because they had 
been homebound or hospitalized for 
long periods of time or because no one 
would hire them. 

Urgently in need of a selection pro- 
cedure to cope with our company’s 
rapid expansion, we decided to put all 
our eggs in one basket—employment 
interviews. Every job applicant would 
be screened by the personnel director. 
If the personnel director approved 
him, he would then be interviewed by 
a group of executives and supervisors. 

Now we had to find appropriate cri- 
teria for use in the interviews. Most 
applicants, as has been said, had nei- 
ther skills nor past experience. But 
many of them had a desperate need 
for a job. Such people were highly 
motivated to work. Consequently, we 
decided to use motivation as our ma- 
jor criterion for employment. 


The Signs of Motivation 


This led to the $64 question: How 
can you tell whether an applicant is 
motivated to work or not? At Abili- 
ties, various cues are used to help esti- 
mate the degree of motivation. In the 
employment interview applicants are 
asked what they think they are able 
to do, how they would solve specific 
work problems, and the like. 
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Sometimes you can sense how high- 
ly motivated an applicant is from his 
attitude toward the mere mechanics 
of getting to and from our plant, 
which is not too well located in rela- 
tion to public transportation facilities. 
Many applicants who do not have 
cars of their own tell us that they can 
come to work only if the company, or 
some other institution like the Red 
Cross, provides transportation to and 
from the local railroad station. Other 
applicants are so eager to have the 
job that they insist they will be able to 
make it to work on time one way or 
another. One case in point was that 
of a young paraplegic in a wheel chair 
who lived 30 to 35 miles from the 
plant and did not own a car. His par- 
ents brought him to the plant for his 
interview. He was hired and started 
to work the next day. He arrived on 
time even though he had had to take 
a 25-minute subway ride to the rail- 
road station, a 55-minute train ride, 
and a 5-minute cab ride to the plant. 
He achieved all this by using special 
leg braces and crutches while com- 
muting; when he reached the plant, 
he returned to the wheel chair. As it 
turned out, he was able to get into a 
car pool after the first week, so that 
his transportation problems were 
solved, but no one had realized that 
this would be possible when he was 
being hired. He is an excellent em- 
ployee. 

Another sign of motivation was pro- 
vided by a young man who had had 
his left hand amputated about two 
years before applying and had not 
been able to get a job since then. Asked 
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how he spent his free time, he said 
that his hobby was competitive target 
shooting and explained that after the 
accident he had devised a special sling 
for holding his rifle. His answer clear- 
ly indicated both creative talent and 
an ability to overcome obstacles. 


A Challenge to Testing 


There are basically three reasons 
why Abilities does not use psychologi- 
cal tests in selection. The first is that, 
as the last paragraph implied, the key 
factor seems to be motivation, which 
is not measured by the tests in current 
use. Secondly, since certain kinds of 
handicaps would require that the tests 
be administered under special condi- 
tions, results would not be strictly 
comparable with available norms. Fi- 
nally, most aptitude tests assume that 
there is one best technique for each 
job and, further, that the capacity for 
performing that technique can be ac- 
curately measured. That this is not al- 
ways the case is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing case study: 

The worker in question incurred a 
spinal injury about six years ago, while 
in the Armed Forces. Because all his 
limbs were affected, he receives total- 
disability payments. Under a vocation- 
al guidance program he participated 
in before coming to Abilities, he was 
tested for manual and finger dexterity 
by means of the Pennsylvania Bi-Man- 
ual Worksample. This test consists pri- 
marily of assembling and disassem- 
bling nuts and bolts, and is scored in 
terms of the length of time it takes to 
perform each of these operations on 
100 units. On the assembly phase of 
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the test, his score placed him in the 
2nd percentile for industrial workers; 
on the disassembly phase, in the 0.62 
percentile. In other words, 98 per cent 
of industrial workers taking the test 
assemble the nuts and bolts more rap- 
idly, and over 99 per cent disassemble 
them more rapidly. The psychologist 
reporting on this worker also noted 
that he had scored low on other tests 
of dexterity and concluded, “Any tasks 
requiring such traits should be avoid- 
ed by this patient.” At present, this 
man is working at Abilities as a plug 
solderer, though the job “normally” 
calls for a fairly high level of manual 
dexterity. By means of special tech- 
niques that he himself devised, he does 
soldering that involves a high level of 
dexterity, handling dozens of differ- 
ent wires for each plug along with a 
hand soldering device. His level of 
skill is so high that any company us- 
ing this kind of operation would be 
happy to have him, even though his 
techniques are unorthodox. 

As we have said, there is no pre- 
employment physical examination at 
Abilities. This deviation from stand- 
ard practice aroused considerable anx- 
iety in the early days of the company. 
For example, people were quite under- 
standably worried about the hiring of 
cardiacs and how they would fare on 
the job. No one actually knew what 
the company was letting itself in for 
by not providing for physical exami- 
nations. But all this concern proved 
needless. In our eight years’ experi- 
ence, dispensing with the pre-employ- 
ment physical has not given rise to 
any problems—though none of our 





employees could pass the pre-employ- 
ment examinations conducted by most 
companies. 

On the other hand, the medical re- 
search program conducted by the Hu- 
man Resources Foundation requires 
periodic examination of all employees 
who have been working at least a 
month or so. The results, however, 
have no effect on their jobs with the 
corporation. 

Recently, the medical department 
studied 19 employees, all of whom 
were classified as severe cardiacs, to 
determine the effects of employment 
on their heart conditions. The physi- 
cal condition of all the employees had 
measurably improved, the study found. 
In fact, all 19 were taking less medica- 
tion than before, while working a 40- 
hour week. 

The major implication of all this 
for more normal personnel situations 
is that motivation seems to be the 
key concept in all employee selection. 
Physical abilities, psychological apti- 
tudes, and even previous experience 
are basically secondary, and deficien- 
cies in these respects can often be com- 
pensated for by high motivation. In 
an age when labor costs represent so 
great a proportion of total production 
costs, management would do well to 
select the most highly motivated 
workers—since they seem to be the 
ones who perform most effectively. It 
is only because of the high level of 
motivation prevailing at Abilities that 
we have been able to grow so rapidly, 
despite the fact that we employ other- 
wise unemployable workers, many 
of whom are untrained and inexperi- 
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enced, and operate in competition 
with conventional firms in our field. 


What Makes a “Safe” Worker? 


Similar implications can be drawn 
from our company’s safety record. The 
deep concern for the safety of their 
workers that most companies feel 
nowadays is frequently offered as a 
reason for not hiring handicapped 
workers, or at least for requiring an 
extensive pre-employment physical. In- 
deed, common sense does suggest that 
the disabled are more likely to have 
accidents than people who are physi- 
cally normal. Certainly, it is easy to 
visualize how someone suffering from 
a nervous disorder like cerebral palsy 
might lurch into a machine, a blind 
worker might have trouble making his 
way around in a conventional factory, 
or a man on crutches might slip. 

Further (so the argument goes), 
hiring the disabled may be not only 
dangerous to life and property but ex- 
pensive as well, because the insurance 
premiums a company pays for Work- 
men’s Compensation are determined 
at least in part by its accident record. 

In fact, when we first applied for 
compensation insurance, our carrier, 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, found it difficult to set a rate. 
They had never before established 
premiums for a company that hired 
only the handicapped, and neither 
had anyone else. But they took a 
chance and wrote a standard policy, 
allowing us a “no experience” rating 
and the premium that would normally 
be assigned to a company of our size 
engaged in our lines of manufacturing. 
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In the years since this policy was 
signed, there have been only four 
compensable accidents at Abilities, 
and one of these was a bee sting. None 
of these accidents was in any way re- 
lated to the worker’s handicap. Conse- 
quently, as of the fiscal year 1959, 
Abilities received an experience credit 
of 52 per cent for its compensation in- 
surance, i.e., it pays less than half the 
average premium of comparable or- 
ganizations. 

Of course, we are not suggesting 
that only disabled workers can be 
safe; but our experience has been that 
they do tend to have good safety rec- 
ords. Once again, the explanation 
seems to lie in their attitudes. For one 
thing, the workers at Abilities know 
what it means to be injured and do not 
want to spend any more time lying 
in a hospital or sitting at home. They 
have been “once bitten” and are “twice 
shy.” For another, they are highly 
motivated. They want to do the job 
right! Needless to say, the disabled do 
not have a monopoly on these atti- 
tudes, but we are inclined to think 
that they are somewhat more likely to 
feel this way than are physically nor- 
mal people selected at random. 


Our Attendance Record 


The same doubts about the safety 
of the handicapped worker are often 
expressed about his probable attend- 
ance record. Here again it would 
seem obvious that people suffering 
from progressive diseases will miss a 
greater number of working days than 
employees who are physically normal, 
that the paraplegic confined to a wheel 
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chair will not be able to make it to 
work when the weather is bad, and so 
forth. 

As in the case of safety, the experi- 
ence at Abilities refutes this perfectly 
understandable line of reasoning. Be- 
cause, as has been indicated, our plant 
is rather inaccessible by means of pub- 
lic transportation, over half the em- 
ployees drive their own cars to work. 
In fact, almost 95 per cent either drive 
their own cars or belong to a car pool. 
Most of them live between five and 
20 miles away from the plant, and it 
takes them a median time of 38 min- 
utes to get to work. Yet Abilities can 
boast of an attendance record that is 
significantly higher than the national 
average. The employees average 1.0 
days of sick leave per 100 working 
days, as against the national average 
of 1.3; and their rate of absence for 
personal reasons other than illness is 
1.1 per 100 working days, as against 
the national average of 3.3. Further- 
more, our attendance during bad 
weather is considerably higher than 
that of many other companies in the 
area. 

By extrapolation, this experience 
suggests that the physically normal 
worker who is highly motivated will 


show better-than-average attendance 


and general job performance—for once 
again, it is not the handicap itself that 
accounts for a disabled worker’s out- 
standing record, but the unusually 
high degree of motivation that is so 
often a concomitant of disability. 

In summary, the history of Abilities, 
Inc., demonstrates that handicapped 
workers, a relatively untapped source 





of manpower, can give fully satisfac- 
tory performance in industry without 
being allowed special considerations 
or special working conditions. If care- 
fully selected, they are likely to be 
more highly motivated than physi- 
cally normal workers, and their at- 
tendance and safety records are above 
average. 

For the employment of physically 
normal workers, our experience has 
three major implications: 

1. Motivation is probably the key 
to the selection of good workers. 
Though it cannot be adequately meas- 
ured by most tests so far devised, moti- 
vation can to a considerable extent be 
assessed in a personal interview. Many 
jobs can be satisfactorily performed in 
more ways than one. Experience and 
tests of an applicant’s aptitude for do- 
ing the job in a particular way are 
therefore inadequate criteria for selec- 
tion. Somewhat less emphasis need be 
placed on them when there is reason 
to believe that the applicant is highly 
motivated. 

2. While a perfect attendance record 
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is seldom possible, absence from work 
is often the result of a borderline de- 
cision. The attendance records of Abil- 
ities’ employees show that where the 
motivation level is high the question 
whether to go to work or not is easily 
resolved. Selecting employees who ap- 
pear to be highly motivated may help 
to lower a company’s absence rates. 
3. The fact that a group of disabled 
workers in a competitive industrial 
situation has a significantly better safe- 
ty record than most groups of physi- 
cally normal workers suggests that one 
of the most crucial factors in safety is 
attitude. The Abilities employees work 
safely because their disabilities have 
given them a healthy cautiousness in 
dangerous situations and a high level 
of motivation to do the job well and 
carefully. Knowing as we do that 
group attitudes can be changed, pro- 
vided the right conditions are met, 
this suggests that training programs 
for accident reduction might well in- 
corporate an attempt to develop the 
attitudes learned by most of the dis- 
abled workers at Abilities, Inc. 


Sales Performance and Age 


SALESMEN reach their peak performance around the age of 40, a study conducted 
by the Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company and reported in the Journal 
of Applied Psychology suggests. Examining the relation between age and effective- 
ness in 539 of its salesmen, 3M found that scores increased steadily from the age of 
23 up to the 38-40 range, then showed an even decline. The scores were derived 
from sales managers’ evaluations of their subordinates’ work and were arranged 
on a scale of 1 to 9. Whereas the salesmen in the 23-25 age group showed a mean 
score of 4.0 and the salesmen 50 years old or over showed a mean of 4.2, the ratings 
of the 29-46 age group ranged from 4.9 to 5.7. There were, however, considerable 
individual differences, and many salesmen over 45 ranked extremely high. 
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Lime sore rHan a decade ago the 
courts held that employees’ health 
benefits were a condition of employ- 
ment and therefore an appropriate 
item for collective bargaining. Today, 
most persons who work for others are 
protected by some form of health ben- 
efits as part of the employment rela- 
tionship. At the beginning of this 
year, about 100 million employees and 
their dependents were covered for hos- 
pitalization under employee benefit 
plans. The overwhelming majority of 
labor-management contracts now con- 
tain provisions for employee health 
benefits. The patterns set by these con- 
tracts determine in large measure the 





present and future modes of health 
care financing and organization in this 
country. 

Yet it is only recently that health 
benefits have been given a high prior- 
ity among collective bargaining issues. 
Consequently, programs were often 
selected in the past without any real 
knowledge of the problems involved 
or a study of alternative approaches. 
Today, health benefits are a major eco- 
nomic issue—often a critical issue in 
the final settlement of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. The fact that the 
first employee health benefit programs 
under collective bargaining were not 
based on careful study is one of the 
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reasons why so many existiag pro- 
grams are currently being re-evaluated 
and reworked whenever the opportu- 
nity arises. 

Certainly, at the time many of these 
programs were set up, few employers 
and few unions realized that the cost 
of health benefits would rise within a 
decade from 3 to 4 cents per hour 
to from 10 to 13 cents. This rate of 
rise, which has not been matched by 
comparable increases in the level of 
protection purchased, has caused con- 
siderable concern to management and 
labor, since both are interested in get- 
ting the most mileage out of the tight- 
ly bargained money allocations to 
health. 

There is reason for their concern. A 
recent report by the Social Security 
Administration shows that during the 
years 1954-1958 there was an aggregate 
increase of 85 per cent in outlays for 
hospital, surgical, and medical benefits 
under employee benefit plans. But 
only about a quarter of this increase 
could be attributed to additional bene- 
fits. Most of the increased payments to 
health, allocated from productivity 
gains, had to be used simply to main- 
tain the established level of health 
benefits rather than to purchase wider 
health protection or other components 
of an expanding standard of living. 


The Need for Wider Coverage 


Yet, the need is to increase both the 
scope and the level of health coverage. 
The demand for such an increase, 
coming as it does from widely varied 
and important segments of our society, 
is irreversible. It is only a matter of 


time before many of those services as 
yet not covered by prepayment will be 
brought under its aegis. It is apparent 
to most observers that only a small 
portion of health care costs can be met 
by employees out of their own pock- 
ets when illness strikes. In view of the 
increasing complexity and expense of 
health services, most health care costs, 
if they are to be financed at all, must 
be underwritten by some form of pre- 
payment. To the extent that tax funds 
are not relied upon to finance the in- 
creased availability and consumption 
of many types of health service, there 
will be even greater demand for more 
funds to be allocated to employee 
health benefit plans and, therefore, 
greater need for a high level of pro- 
fessional skill to insure the efficient 
use of these funds. 

All these factors—rising costs, high- 
er levels of consumption, the need to 
keep pace with advances in health 
care—are moving health benefits to the 
top of the collective bargaining agen- 
da. At the same time, the realization is 
growing that the problem of financing 
and organizing health services is far 
too complex for last-minute decisions 
in collective bargaining. Previous de- 
cisions on health benefits made in the 
heat and haste of negotiations have 
proved too costly. 

The problem involves much more 
than settling upon a given set of bene- 
fits in return for a specified price tag. 
These two factors alone are relatively 
unimportant compared with the larg- 
er considerations which must be taken 
into account. 

What are some of these considera- 
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tions? For one, it is clear that benefit 
patterns determine which items of 
health services are more adequately 
financed than others and which items 
of service are therefore expanded or 
retarded in development. Benefit pat- 
terns also determine how services will 
be organized and provided. For exam- 
ple, where benefits for home nursing 
are provided, there is often a reduc- 
tion of the need for more expensive 
in-hospital care. 

Decisions on benefits must be made 
in relation to the need for protection; 
and decisions on both benefits and 
price must be made in the light of the 
effect that allocations of money for 
given benefits will have on the utili- 
zation and organization of the service 
—the factors on which the ultimate 
cost of health programs depends. Ul- 
timate costs, or future costs of pro- 
grams, must be computed over the 
long term, just as are the costs of pen- 
sion plans. But in the computation of 
health benefits costs, many more con- 
siderations are involved than in the 
calculation of pension costs. 

The only areas in which real influ- 
ences can be exerted to secure more 
health services in return for a given 
dollar allocation are those which in- 
volve supply of facilities and person- 
nel, and the organization and utiliza- 
tion of services. With this fact becom- 
ing increasingly obvious, it is to be ex- 
pected that both management and la- 
bor will begin to question whether the 
bargaining process is in fact the most 
appropriate vehicle for “shaping hos- 
pital and medical practice. . . .” Mal- 
colm Denise, Vice President, Labor 
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Relations, Ford Motor Company, re- 
cently raised this point, saying that 
“the collective bargaining arena, de- 
signed to resolve labor-management 
differences over conditions of employ- 
ment, is one of the most ill-fitted places 
for resolving these other problems.” 


Continuous Study Is Necessary 


There is some evidence, however, 
that both management and labor are 
becoming aware of these complexities, 
and are beginning to realize that many 
aspects of health benefit planning can- 
not be resolved during collective bar- 
gaining unless the parties have care- 
fully studied, either jointly or separate- 
ly, the problems under consideration. 
A number of recent labor-manage- 
ment contracts stipulate, for example, 
that during the term of the agreement 
both management and union will 
jointly study their health benefit pro- 
gram to review costs and other factors. 
Recent contracts in the steel and can 
industries, as well as in the paper in- 
dustry, contain such provisions. It may 
be noted, however, that similar provi- 
sions negotiated in other industries in 
the past have not been so effective as 
was hoped for. One reason for the lim- 
ited effectiveness of these study groups 
was that they required specialized 
technical assistance of a kind that is not 
ordinarily available oa the staffs of 
many companies and unions. 

Nevertheless, management and la- 
bor representatives must be concerned 
with their own benefit patterns. They 
must study the trends and patterns be- 
ing set throughout the health benefit 
field and, analyzing these trends, de- 
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termine which merit support and 
which indicate the shape of future 
benefit patterns that must be prepared 
for now. 

This is no easy task. There are more 
divergent trends apparent today than 
at any time since employee health ben- 
efits were introduced into collective 
bargaining. Although, in general, ben- 
efits are provided by two types of 
agencies—the insurance companies 
and various types of non-profit organ- 
izations—there are considerable differ- 
ences in the practices and philosophies 
operating within these two broad clas- 
sifications. Benefit programs vary 
widely from industry to industry and 
from union to union. Regional differ- 
ences are discernible also. 

The type of employee health benefit 
plan adopted is considerably influ- 
enced by the composition of the work 
force in the company or industry. 
Thus the need for relatively more 
technical and professional employees 
is having a significant impact on the 
types of employee health benefits pro- 
grams being sought by employers who 
wish to attract or hold employees of 
this caliber. There have been sharply 
upgraded benefits for this group as a 
result. 

White-collar employees’ demands 
for improved benefits are setting the 
pace for similar demands by produc- 
tion workers. Though at this time the 
gap between production and salaried 
employees is being narrowed, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that in the next few 
years salaried employees will continue 
to receive broader benefits, so that they 
can maintain their traditional lead 


over production workers. The benefit 
areas into which expansion is sug- 
gested lie in programs of preventive 
medicine and disease detection and 
benefits for prolonged illness and for 
rehabilitation services. 

In the flow of new developments, 
two strong currents can be detected. 
One moves in the direction of broader 
protection. The other is toward great- 
er employer financing, with employee 
contributions either reduced or elimi- 
nated. 


Economic Influences at Work 


Strong economic considerations un- 
derlie these trends. The demand for in- 
creased benefits is not simply the result 
of the rising costs of health care and 
the increased consumption of health 
services, but an inescapable by-product 
of our rising standards of living. Re- 
cent years have seen a steady increase 
in the number of white-collar employ- 
ees—administrative, sales, engineering 
and other professional and technical 
personnel—and a relative decline in 
the proportion of blue-collar workers. 
The aspirations and living standards 
of an increasingly larger proportion of 
the population have come to include 
rising levels of health protection. Ill- 
ness is the single greatest threat to the 
family’s customary pattern of spend- 
ing and saving. It is in the interests of 
the producers of goods and services, as 
well as in the interests of consumers, 
that unmanageable health care costs 
do not disrupt the family’s customary 
living (and buying) standards. 

Evidence of the trend toward more 
complete protection is afforded by a 
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recent Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
of collectively bargained hospitaliza- 
tion plans, which reported a rise since 
1955 in the proportion of plans provid- 
ing service benefits, i.e., plans paying 
the entire cost of care for a given num- 
ber of days This shift came at a time 
when hospital charges were rising fast- 
er than indemnity allowances. 

The demand for more complete pro- 
tection is evident also in the state- 
ments by various union spokesmen 
who have called for comprehensive 
health care plans that run the gamut 
of preventive, diagnostic, therapeutic 
and rehabilitative services. Many of 
these spokesmen have claimed that 
such programs as those provided by 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York and the Kaiser Foundation 
Health Plan on the West Coast pro- 
vide more in health care for the dollar 
spent than do some other types of ar- 
rangements. These programs generally 
report fewer hospital admissions per 
thousand persons covered than do less 
comprehensive employee health bene- 
fit plans. This reduction in use of hos- 
pital in-patient facilities is due to the 
emphasis on preventive and diagnostic 
care rendered outside the hospital. 
Funds thus saved on in-hospital care 
can be released for various other types 
of medical services. 

If, for a given amount of money, 
these comprehensive service plans can 
provide high quality of care for a 
greater range of services, there will be 
growing interest in their accomplish- 
ments and they will be studied intent- 
ly by groups now becoming more alert 
to long-range considerations in health 
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benefit planning. Some of the lessons 
forthcoming from the experience of 
these programs might be incorporated 
into employee health benefit programs 
as they are reworked from time to 
time. 


The Spread of 
Non-Contributory Programs 

Employee health benefit planning 
will also be influenced by the trend 
toward greater employer contribution. 
Full payment by the employer is now 
the pattern in many industries, such as 
steel and rubber. The recent settlement 
in the basic steel industry, calling for 
full payment by employers of the 
health program cost, can be expected 
to accelerate the trend toward non-con- 
tributory programs. 

Non-contributory programs have 
many advantages, among them the 
fact that a given number of dollars 
spent directly by the employer buys 
more protection than the same dollars 
paid in wages and then checked off. 
The employee does not have to pay tax 
on the money paid by the employer for 
health benefits and, of course, the ben- 
efits themselves are not taxable. High- 
er-salaried employees in particular 
want the tax savings that result when 
a large share of their health care costs 
is included in benefit programs fi- 
nanced by their employers. 

Still another advantage of such pro- 
grams is that when the cost is paid by 
the employer, all employees _partici- 
pate. Too frequently, when benefits 
are financed by voluntary payroll de- 
ductions, the employees who do not 
elect to participate tend to be those 
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who are financially pressed and most 
in need of the protection. 


Other Trends 


During the past few years increased 
attention has been given to the provi- 
sion of health care for retired employ- 
ees and their dependents. Recent con- 
tract settlements have approached this 
in a variety of ways. Contracts in the 
aluminum industry last year, for ex- 
ample, provided benefits for present 
and future retirees and their wives. 
These benefits, paid for entirely by the 
employer, are to be provided “through 
a reserve financed on a sound actuarial 
basis.” Such provision for the prefund- 
ing of pensioners’ health benefits is be- 
coming increasingly common. 

The recent can industry contracts 
provide similar retiree benefits. But 
with an eye toward expected Congres- 
sional action in establishing a program 
of health care for the aged, these con- 
tracts stipulate that if subsequent legis- 
lation should provide any of the 
benefits named, the parties will meet 
and agree on modifications to elimi- 
nate duplication and to agree “as to dis- 
position of any savings to the com- 
pany.” 

In recent months there has been 
something of a “wait and see” attitude 
toward health benefits for retirees. But 
if Congress should take action on 
health benefits for the aged and omit 
coverage for a substantial part of the 
initial amount of hospital expense, or 
establish other significant limits, it is 
entirely possible that interest in this 
type of protection under collective 
bargaining will increase. The govern- 


mental program could become a floor 
of protection to be raised up to the 
standard more or less prevailing in the 
industry for active employees. Supple- 
mental benefits will hardly become a 
bargaining issue, however, if the bene- 
fits provided under any Federal pro- 
gram approach current levels of cov- 
erage for active employees in industry. 

There is undoubtedly a latent de- 
mand for coverage during periods of 
unemployment and of prolonged ab- 
sence from work because of disabil- 
ity. These demands are likely to crop 
up soon after retirees have been cov- 
ered on a reasonably adequate basis. 
Coverage for dependent members of 
the employee’s household, particularly 
older children in school or those un- 
able to work because of a mental or 
physical handicap, will also become in- 
creasingly important as programs are 
expanded. 

There is little doubt that improve- 
ments in health benefits will continue 
to be an issue in labor-management 
negotiations in the months and years 
ahead. This issue will be satisfactorily 
resolved only to the extent that the 
decisions taken actually promote pro- 
grams that will build toward more ra- 
tional means of financing and organ- 
izing long-range concepts of medical 
and hospital care. It is certainly not ra- 
tional to make short-term decisions on 
benefits that promote costly patterns of 
utilization and exert inflationary in- 
fluences upon the cost of care—effects 
that soon erase the gains won in col- 
lective bargaining. 

Compelling as the immediate prac- 
tical problems in collective bargaining 
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are, they can find only patchwork 
solutions when the range of sight ex- 
tends no further than from one bar- 
gaining session to the next. The solu- 
tion will fall into place only when the 
decisions are part of a long-range de- 
sign for health care protection that has 
been worked out in careful study by 
both labor and management—a design 
that meets the needs for broad protec- 
tion, includes participation in the 
processes that truly influence costs, and 
establishes the conditions for reasona- 
bly uniform labor costs for health 
throughout a given industry. 


Attempts to Counteract 
Rising Health Costs 


Some employers and unions have at- 
tempted to square broader benefits 
with devices such as coinsurance and 
deductibles as a hedge against higher 
costs. But thoughtful observers, in- 
cluding some insurance industry lead- 
ers themselves, now agree that these 
devices have not had the effect on 
health care costs that early enthusiasts 
predicted for them. As one insurance 
spokesman has noted, “a deductible or 
coinsurance provision in a plan will 
not of itself counteract the fact that the 
cost of medical care will continue to 
increase. In fact, it can be shown 
mathematically that costs for plans 
with initial deductibles will increase at 
a relatively more rapid rate than plans 
without deductibles.” 

Nevertheless, the quest for ways and 
means of controlling the costs of health 
benefit plans should not cease because 
of the disappointing experience to date 
with coinsurance and deductible pro- 
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visions. Rather, we must look for 
measures that are implicit in the ar- 
rangements whereby health care is fi- 
nanced and organized. 


Taking the Long-Term View 


The rate of rise of health care costs 
can be slowed. It is characteristic of 
our modern economy to continuously 
improve financial and administrative 
methods and organizational structure 
for the production of more and better 
goods and services at relatively less 
cost. Over the long term, health care is 
susceptible to the same approach. 

In the area of hospital services, we 
too often make the mistake of tying 
receipt of benefits to occupancy of a 
hospital bed, neglecting the qualitative 
improvements in care and the lower 
costs that result from stressing early 
diagnosis and the treatment of illness 
on an out-patient basis. There is no 
reason why the hospital cannot provide 
diagnostic procedures on an ambu- 
latory basis as a means of reducing 
length of stay or of reducing the num- 
ber of admissions. Similarly, conva- 
lescent, home-care and chronic-illness 
facilities and services should be pro- 
vided when their use will reduce the 
length of hospital stay. 

One factor that should contribute to 
more efficient use of hospital man- 
power and thus produce more for the 
medical care dollar is the movement to 
close the gap between wages in the 
hospital and in the community gen- 
erally. As the quality of personnel in 
hospitals is upgraded by improvements 
in working conditions and wages, 
there will be even greater stimulus for 











internal improvements in our hospital 
organization. 

The duplication of facilities and 
overlapping of services among hospi- 
tals is another source of financial waste 
that better planning could help elimi- 
nate. We need to develop, both nation- 
ally and regionally, a plan for hospital 
facilities that is, in the words of a Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh study group, 
“dynamic and forward looking, and 
amenable to modifications in medi- 
cine, local changes in industrial pat- 
terns, and changes in the social and 
economic characteristics of the popula- 
tion.” 

One of the most troublesome issues 
in health benefit planning is how phy- 
sicians’ services should be organized 
and paid for. But this is not a matter 
that can be resolved in collective bar- 
gaining, because the provider of these 
services is not a party to the collective 
bargaining process. 

A solution to many of these prob- 
lems is to be found in those commu- 
nity-wide prepayment agencies that 
can bring together all segments of the 
community to find the most economi- 
cally practical means of meeting their 
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common difficulties. Agencies of this 
type offer an existing framework for 
labor and management to work to- 
gether over the long term and in con- 
junction with the other community 
forces whose interests must be consid- 
ered and whose cooperation must be 
enlisted. The mechanism available un- 
der such community-wide agencies af- 
fords a suitable means for cooperative 
action between the buyers and the pro- 
viders of service. 

Certainly, the planning of employee 
health benefit programs can no longer 
be left to chance, or to the dynamics of 
collective bargaining over temporary 
goals. In order to develop programs 
that meet industry’s goal of the most 
efficient use of allocated money for a 
constantly evolving standard of 
health protection, it is essential that 
both management and labor exercise 
their influence as buyers of health care. 
This influence will be effective and 
constructive to the extent that it is the 
product of sustained effort and study. 
Decisions on employee health benefits 
have too critical an effect on health 
care financing and organization as a 
whole to allow any other way. 


IBM’s Off-the-Job Safety Campaign 


SaFety “any time. . 


. anywhere” is the theme of a campaign recently launched 


by the Data Processing Division of IBM. The drive began a week before last Inde- 
pendence Day when posters bearing a safety message and illustrating a family’s 
departure for vacation appeared in the division’s more than 200 branch, district, 
and regional offices. A few days later, giant postcards of the same design were 
mailed to the homes of all the division’s employees. These initial steps in the pro- 
gram, intended to make the employees’ families, as well as the men themselves, 
safety-conscious over the forthcoming three-day weekend, seem to have been suc- 
cessful: while the national death rate reached an all-time high, none of the division’s 
employees—over 20,000 in all—was involved in a fatal accident. 
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A Two-Pronged Approach 


Economic pressures forced Royal McBee to marshal all its re- 
sources for the task of negotiating a new three-year contract. 
Here’s how the company went about it. 


GILBERT F. BERRY 


Industrial Relations Manager 
Royal McBee Corporation 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Tue pusreiat relations executive 
who first begins to think about con- 
tract negotiations when he receives his 
60-day notice in the mail is probably 
the exception rather than the rule to- 
day. 

In the days when most contract 
agreements were renewed every year, 
it commonly happened that no one 
gave any particular thought to contract 
time until it was figuratively just 
around the corner. Perhaps some com- 
panies still follow this happy-go-lucky 
policy. But with the trend to long-term 


contracts, and the increasing sophisti- 
cation and expertise of both parties 
to the collective bargaining process, 
the tendency today is for management 
to start preparing in earnest for the 
next hassle at the bargaining table 
months, or even years, before the con- 
tract is scheduled to terminate. 

At Royal McBee, the realization that 
time was running out came to us in 
the fall of 1958—56 weeks before our 
three-year contract was due to expire. 
Thirteen months might seem like a 
long time in which to prepare for ne- 
gotiations, but we could see a complex 
bargaining situation ahead of us, and 
it was clear that we would have to mar- 
shal all our resources to cope with it. 

The story of how we prepared for 
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contract negotiations using what we 
call the total-resource approach, and 
the final outcome of our preparations, 
is in some respects an unusual one. 
Nevertheless, though the approach we 
followed was necessitated in part by 
the special problems of the typewriter 
industry, these problems are similar 
to those with which many other in- 
dustries are struggling at the present 
time. Our experience, therefore, may 
offer some helpful guidelines to other 
companies whose operations would, at 
first glance, seem to be far removed 
from our own. 

The principal problem we faced 
was the stabilization of wages. La- 
bor costs are a particularly important 
ingredient of our total costs because a 
typewriter is a product with a high 
labor content. In addition, the nature of 
our product demands that we carry a 
large inventory of work-in-process and 
spare parts, on which we pay a sizable 
local personal-property tax. Any wage 
increase thus has a double impact, 
since it increases the value of our in- 
ventory. 

In the past few years, the problem 
of costs has been aggravated by other 
economic factors. The recession of 
1958 struck the sensitive typewriter in- 
dustry particularly hard, producing 
severe domestic competition. In the 
meantime, competition from abroad 
has gradually increased. 

Five years ago, one out of every sev- 
en portable typewriters sold in this 
country was an import. The ratio now 
stands at two out of five, and it will 
probably continue to increase. Foreign 
production of manual office typewrit- 
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ers looms as another threat to domes- 
tic producers and is making consider- 
able inroads on our high-volume sales 
to government agencies and schools, 
which must advertise their require- 
ments and usually give their order to 
the lowest bidder. 

Inflation and the necessity of grant- 
ing wage increases each year have 
made it almost impossible to stabilize, 
much less reduce, our costs. In fact, 
this has been accomplished only by 
spending several millions of dollars 
for plant modernization, new machine 
tool equipment, and new tooling. It 
has also been necessary to increase sub- 
stantially the amount of money for re- 
search and development, not only to 
assure superiority of our present prod- 
ucts, but to diversify our product line. 
Other components of our cost-cutting 
program are: the streamlining of indi- 
rect labor ratios and salaried staff as- 
signments, a continued review of 
purchasing practices and engineering 
costs, mechanization and automation, 
and, in general, adoption of the most 
modern production methods. But 
these efforts alone, it was clear, could 
not solve the problem. 


Putting the Company’s Story Over 

Accordingly, in preparing for nego- 
tiations, we decided to adopt a two- 
pronged approach: side by side with 
the research effort needed to support 
our own demands and to estimate the 
cost of any demands the union might 
make, we would conduct a continuous 
employee communications program to 
tell the company’s story in detail over 
a long period of time. 
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In other words, this two-pronged ap- 
proach was determined by our nego- 
tiations objectives. And the objectives 
themselves were not simple: what we 
would want of a short-term contract 
was quite unlike what we would want 
of a long-term contract. Our prepara- 
tions would thus have to be governed 
by two sets of goals. 

Since there was no reason to expect 
the union to soften its usual aggressive- 
ness in making contract demands, it 
was evident that our task could not be 
accomplished by last-minute scurrying 
around. We had to start well ahead of 
time and put our story over through 
every communications medium at our 
disposal. 

We decided, therefore, that both 
phases of our two-part program 
should begin ten months before the 
contract expired. The time schedule 
we drew up for this period was de- 
signed to coordinate the over-all pro- 
gram in such a way as to take advan- 
tage both of the research we were do- 
ing and of the labor relations climate 
during any of the ten months ahead. 

In the communications part of our 
program, we tried to convey the fol- 
lowing economic “facts of life” to 
the employees in our bargaining unit: 

> Foreign competition has made serious 

inroads into our sales. 

> If we are to remain competitive, both 

domestically and internationally, we must 

reduce costs. 

> Because such a high percentage of our 

unit cost is in wages, it is important to the 

company that every employee give a full 
day’s work. 

Unless the company makes a profit 

each year, we will be unable to pay com- 

petitive wages and benefits, finance new 
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products, and provide a return to our 
stockholders. 

> We must continue to maintain our 
quality leadership in the typewriter indus- 
try. 


Each month from January to No- 
vember of 1959, we emphasized the 
point (or points) we thought would 
have the greatest impact at that par- 
ticular time, always bearing in mind 
the over-all plan for telling our story 
in terms of our negotiations objectives. 
Of course, the timing of these points 
sometimes had to be changed and 
new items added as we continually 
evaluated the effectiveness of the plan 
and coordinated it with the bargain- 
ing strategy we had so far developed. 

Among the media we used were: 
> Our monthly employee publication, 
The Royal McBee News. The company’s 
story took up all 16 pages of the January, 
1959, issue, which was used as a spring- 
board for the entire program. 
> Letters sent to the employees at home 
—but not on a regular basis. 
> Briefings of foremen and supervisors. 
In meetings with the vice president and 
the negotiating team, they were told 
what to discuss with the employees and 
how to do it and were urged to serve as 
listening posts for the communications 
program. Each was given fact sheets and 
a printed folder telling our problem in 
brief. This material contained informa- 
tion previously considered confidential, 
for example, the expenditures necessary 
to cover the cost of wages and fringe 
benefits. 

> Reports by the foremen. During nego- 

tiations, we telephoned each of our 55 

foremen every morning and asked him 

what his people were discussing and what 
seemed to be the prevailing climate in his 
department. 

> A display of typewriters from all over 

the world. The largest such exhibition 








ever assembled, it was seen by 95 per cent 
of our employees. 

> Releases to the press, radio, and TV. 
> Talks with the employees (in groups 
of 300) by the vice president. 

© Visual aids—in the negotiating meet- 
ings. 

> A payroll insert telling our fringe bene- 
fits story. 

> Mass distribution of pertinent articles 
from outside publications. 


Meanwhile, the data-collecting half 
of the program had been assigned to 
seven or eight people, each of whom 
was to compile a part of the material 
we expected to use in negotiations. 

Incidentally, these people, perhaps 
because some of them were not nor- 
mally members of the negotiations 
team, showed great enthusiasm and 
competence in performing their as- 
signment. The opportunity to help 
with the “fascinating” work of bar- 
gaining is taken quite seriously by, 
say, aN accounting supervisor. 


Gathering the Facts 


The research program, initiated 
early in 1959, was conducted along 
three fronts: 

1. We tried to anticipate, and pro- 
vide answers for, any questions that 
might occur to our top management 
in its pre-negotiations discussions. In 
order to come up with some recom- 
mendations for company demands, we 
evaluated past arbitration awards, re- 
viewed the sections of the contract 
whose restrictions had limited the 
company in its operations, and asked 
line management to study the existing 
contract and offer recommendations 
for improving it. (This last approach 
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not only gave us a better idea of how 
line personnel felt about the contract 
but made them a contributing part of 
the negotiations team.) 

2. We tried to anticipate the chal- 
lenges and demands the union would 
raise and to provide the computations 
needed for answering them—or at 
least to collect the raw data for such 
computations. Besides reviewing the 
arbitration cases the union had lost in 
the past three years, we studied the 
contractual goals of the international 
union: several of these would, we 
knew, be particularly applicable to 
Royal McBee. 

3. We prepared a complete tabula- 
tion of prevailing wages and non-wage 
benefits both in the greater Hartford 
area and in the typewriter industry. 

To compile data on wages, we visit- 
ed other companies whenever we 
could, wrote letters, and made tele- 
phone calls. We also used material col- 
lected by the local manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and our industry association. 

The tabulations were prepared in 
the form of charts to be shown to the 
negotiating committee. At the begin- 
ning we had no idea how many of 
the charts we would use—if any—but 
we thought it best to have them avail- 
able. In point of fact, they were all 
used at one time or another. 

The charts showed (1) wage in- 
creases compared with increases in the 
cost of living since the signing of our 
old contract (November, 1956); (2) 
our average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings compared with those of other 
companies; (3) our average straight- 
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time hourly earnings compared with 
those of our competitors; and (4) our 
wages for specific jobs compared with 
those of other companies. 

In studying fringes, or what we pre- 
fer to call wage extras, we first listed 
all the fringes, both statutory and con- 
tractual, that were available to our em- 
ployees. We then determined the cost 
of these items and the total cost per 
employee per hour. Finally, we esti- 
mated the cost of typical modifica- 
tio ich as an added holiday or in- 
creased vacation benefits. 

Information about the fringes pro- 
vided by other companies was easy to 
come by. Surveys have been conducted 
by local and national business associa- 
tions, the Bureau of National Affairs, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the American Management As- 
sociation, The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and several private organiza- 
tions. Not the least of the sources of 
information is the surveys a company 
can do for itself. 

Lastly, we knew that the union 
wanted special consideration for cer- 
tain items, particular projects of either 
the local or the international. We had 
kept abreast of the programs of the in- 
ternational union by following the 
published summaries of their conven- 
tion activities. From meeting with oth- 
er industrial relations men in our area, 
we also knew what was being sought 
and gained locally. To a lesser degree, 
we knew the demands of other unions 
in the typewriter industry. 

A most important source of infor- 
mation about union aims is the activi- 
ties and comments of the local leader- 
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ship during the life of the contract. We 
knew, for instance, that a skilled trades 
group had been organized within our 
local and that it held regular meetings. 
We therefore expected, and received, 
demands for a skilled trades agree- 
ment. 

The material we collected on all 
three major subjects—company de- 
mands, union demands, and preva- 
lent contract patterns—was catalogued 
in such a way that the members of our 
negotiations team could bring it to the 
meeting with them and answer on the 
spot any challenge the union might 
make. We think it’s important never to 
lose an advantage of timing by calling 
a recess to look for data that could 
have been prepared in advance. 

In summary, the extensive program 
of communications and data-collect- 
ing described above was based on our 
conviction that (1) winning even par- 
tial acceptance of management's posi- 
tion was most important in winning 
our major goals in negotiations and 
that (2) the more information we had 
available for answering the claims and 
charges of the union, the more author- 
itatively we could speak for manage- 
ment. 


At the Bargaining Table 


It was in negotiations, of course, that 
this year’s work of preparation, and 
the beliefs that inspired it, came to the 
test. 

The expiration date of our contract 
was November 1, 1959. Early in Sep- 
tember, as we expected, we received 
the 60-day notice required by the Taft- 
Hartley Act. A few days later, the 
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union submitted 51 demands. The 
company countered with 26 demands 
of its own. A series of 14 meetings 
followed, starting on September 29, 
1959, and ending on January 14, 1960. 
Federal and state mediators, who had 
come upon the scene late in the ne- 
gotiating process, were present at the 
last three of these. 

During the fourth meeting, both 
parties agreed to extend the contract 
indefinitely, with either side permit- 
ted to terminate it upon ten days’ 
notice. 

The next six meetings consisted of 
exploration and review of all the de- 
mands, which had by now been re- 
duced from 77 to 41. The union ne- 
gotiators told their members that they 
couldn’t move because the company 
demands were excessive. Behind the 
scenes, the company was continually 
evaluating its position, estimating the 
effects of the communications pro- 
gram through the daily “climate” 
checks with first-line supervision, and 
trying to ascertain the proper time 
to terminate the contract. We were 
weighing these possibilities: 

> A strike, which would jeopardize our 

plans for introducing a new product on 

February 15, 1960. 

> Continued extension, always with the 

possibility of the union’s terminating the 

contract. 

> The immediate cost of a contract to 

settle a strike as opposed to the cost the 

union might later be able to extract at a 

time more advantageous to it. For exam- 

ple, if business took a turn for the better, 
the cost of settlement would probably 
rise. 

Finally, each party decreased its de- 
mands to about 12, though the union 
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still insisted that the company’s de- 
mands were the major stumbling 


block. 


Negotiations Come to a Head 


After taking all factors into consid- 
eration, the company made its “final” 
proposal at the eleventh meeting, on 
December 18, 1959: 

1. The present contract to be continued 

for two years. 

2. A wage reopener at the end of one year. 

3. All employee benefits to remain as un- 

der the old contract. 

4. The 13 cents an hour gained as a cost- 

of-living increase during the old contract 

to be added to the wage structure. 

The union dismissed this proposal 
as “totally inadequate.” Federal and 
state mediators had been called in at 
this stage; they were present when 
the company, upon being informed 
that the union had rejected its offer, 
gave the required ten days’ notice for 
terminating the contract. At the time 
we gave notice, an announcement was 
being placed on the bulletin boards in 
the plant. 

The union thereupon scheduled a 
mass membership meeting to act of- 
ficially on our proposal and to request 
that the committee be empowered to 
call a strike. The company immediate- 
ly countered by scheduling meetings 
with all the employees in groups of 
500 to reacquaint them with the rea- 
sons for its stand: (1) Because we 
could not operate on a day-to-day basis 
and had to plan months in advance to. 
meet manpower and production re- 
quirements, we needed an immediate 
contract; (2) there was no wage ad- 
justment in the picture at this time; 
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and (3) domestic and foreign compe- 
tition and other economic factors in- 
fluenced our position. At their meet- 
ing, however, the employees turned 
down our offer and authorized their 
committee to call a strike. 

The mediators then called separate 
meetings with company and union of- 
ficials but found no indications of 
change on either side. The union, of 
course, had to reckon with the dis- 
continuance of the check-off of dues 
and a new two-step grievance proce- 
dure initiated by the company which 
did not include arbitration. The ab- 
sence of a check-off, it was felt, could 
raise havoc with union finances. 

Two additional meetings with the 
mediators and the union's interna- 
tional representatives finally produced 
an agreement on a three-year contract. 
It provided: (1) 5 cents as of May 2, 
1960; and 6 cents as of July 3, 1961; 
(2) extension of the business agent’s 
leave of absence to two years, the nor- 
mal term of his office; (3) extension 
of funeral-leave pay to cover father- 
in-law and mother-in-law (for the day 
of the funeral only); and (4) elimina- 
tion of the cost-of-living clause. 

The agreement was ratified at a 
lengthy session of the union member- 
ship in the course of which the busi- 
ness agent stated that he did not think 
it a good settlement. On the other 
hand, it met most of the company’s 
long-range bargaining objectives: in 
1959, the average settlement for metal- 
working industries in central Connec- 
ticut was 7 cents an hour; in 1960, so 
far, it has been 8.3 cents an hour. 

Not only do we in the industrial re- 
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lations department of Royal McBee be- 
lieve that our extensive program of 
preparations contributed significantly 
to the settlement, but, more important, 
top management thinks so, too. Be- 
cause industrial relations people must 
earn the opportunity to recommend 
and implement a program of this mag- 
nitude, it is worth while, I think, to 
look briefly at our department's pro- 
gram for coordination with top man- 
agement. 


Getting the Word to Top Management 


Every month from February on, 
we presented top management with an 
appraisal of the current labor relations 
climate. The earlier reports were natu- 
rally quite general, but they were im- 
portant for three reasons: 


1. They indicated our department's 
awareness of the importance of contract 
negotiations. 

2. They built a framework within which 
top management could begin to appre- 
ciate the elements involved in the impend- 
ing negotiations and could make decisions 
based on current information. 

3. They helped our department win 
greater influence in planning and in the 
final decision on our company’s dollars- 
and-cents spending. 


In June we met with the company’s 
top management to discuss fully the 
prevailing situation, reviewing our ap- 
praisals of the labor relations climate 
and presenting our recommendations 
on how far the company should go as 
regards both a short-term and a long- 
term contract. At the same time, the 
communications program was thor- 
oughly evaluated. During this meet- 
ing, the full program was approved, 
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and specific instructions were issued 
to the negotiations team. (Similar 
meetings were held in September and 
January.) 

The first indication of the success of 
our program came when we presented 
the company demands. We were grati- 
fied to have our employees indicate to 
their union officials that they were 
pretty well off and that if the company 
would moderate its demands, they 
would be happy to leave things the 
way they were. We had taken a risk in 


presenting our demands, and it had 
paid off. 

Throughout the ensuing negotia- 
tions, we reported to top management 
any significant changes in employees’ 
attitudes revealed by the daily reports 
from first-line supervisors. Thanks to 
these varied efforts, we were finally 
able to provide our company with the 
flexibility to work out a long-term 
contract that, in the eyes of top man- 
agement, has effectively met its ob- 
jectives. 


Policies on Absenteeism 


NearLy Att the companies surveyed in the Bureau of National Affairs’ Personnel 
Policies Forum on absenteeism keep cumulative records of each employee’s absences, 
and over four out of five record the absences by the reason for their occurrence. The 
record keeping is the sole responsibility of the personnel department in almost three- 
fifths of the 129 companies; it is done by the employee’s own department in about 
an eighth, and by both departments in another eighth. Small companies more often 
assign the record keeping to the personnel department than do large companies, 
the study also found. In about two-thirds of the companies, the same recording sys- 
tem is used for hourly as for salaried employees. 

The records of individual employees come in for regular review—usually monthly 
—in about 70 per cent of the companies whose executives participated in the Forum. 
Seven per cent examine the records every time an employee is absent, but at no other 
times, and the remainder look at an employee’s record only when his poor attendance 
becomes apparent. The reviewing is usually done by the personnel department, but 
supervisors, department heads, or others may be involved. Several companies—35 
per cent—regularly review absence records on a group basis. 

In all the companies, an employee is required to give some notification of his 
absence. Over a third require notice by some time during the first 24 hours of 
absence, and usually no later than noon; many of these require earlier notification 
if the absence is not due to illness. Another fourth set a shorter deadline—the begin- 
ning of the shift or the workday—and some companies want an absent employee to 
get in touch with them from half an hour to 24 hours before he is due to report. 
The participating companies often accept extenuating circumstances for failure to 
report, and about a fifth of them do not set any specific time limit at all. In most 
cases, however, persistent failure to give notice leads to discharge, which may be 
preceded by a sequence of punishments—warnings, or loss of holiday or overtime pay, 
for instance. 

Most of the participants in the survey advocated strict discipline for the chronic 
absentee, and considered persistent absenteeism as legitimate grounds for discharge. A 
few regarded discharge as a last resort and said they preferred to help the errant em- 
ployee overcome his problem. 























Many methods of gauging a 
man’s potential for higher re- 
sponsibility are available to 
management—but some, the au- 
thor believes, are a good deal 
more reliable than others. 


The Recognition of Potential 


FRANKLIN V. DEADERICK 


Vice President & Director of Personnel 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Is rurrmune their primary obliga- 
tion to insure management succession, 
top executives are constantly faced 
with the vexing problem of how to 
identify the most promising among 
the often numerous contenders for fur- 
ther advancement. Talent spotting is a 
chancy business at the best of times— 
and in the typical multiplant organiza- 
tion, where continuous personal con- 
tacts between higher management and 
the young men on their way up are 
virtually impossible, it presents a prob- 
lem of major proportions. 

Actually, in such situations, all that 
top management can turn to for guid- 
ance is the written record of each 
man’s association with the company. 
For convenience, we may label these 
records “appraisals,” using the term in 
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its broadest sense, that is to say, as con- 
noting any kind of assessment of an 
employee’s performance and potential. 
It follows, therefore, that manage- 
ment’s ability to pick winners depends 
basically on the; validity of the ap- 
praisals at its disposal. 

Suppose we start with an initial 
premise: No single appraisal of a man 
is completely valid. Were you to see 
your favorite baseball player in action 
today and should he garner three home 
runs and a base on balls, you would 
leave the park full of enthusiasm for 
his skill. But if at another game 30 
days later you saw him strike out three 
times and get hit by a pitched ball, you 
would probably remark that poor old 
Joe was just about ready for retire- 
ment. In the same way, a superior ap- 
praising a subordinate under two dif- 
ferent frames of reference may reach 
conclusions that are widely at variance 
with one another. 

Our initial premise suggests, then, 











this corollary: As indicators of a man’s 
future performance look at his past 
performance trends. A staff man who 
has performed admirably on several 
successive staff jobs but has chalked 
up only a mediocre record on a line 
job looks like a better staff prospect 
than a candidate for future line re- 
sponsibility. Similarly, a man whose 
performance to date has been no more 
than average cannot realistically be ex- 
pected to rise to greater heights simply 
by virtue of the challenge of greater 
responsibility. On the whole, the trend 
of a man’s past performance is a re- 
vealing clue as to how he can be ex- 
pected to shape up in the future. 

Salary records can serve as pertinent 
guides here. Every time a man’s salary 
is raised you are in reality appraising 
him. But if he has always received 
about the same annual increase as 
other men in his category, this implies 
that he has been doing an average job 
—no more and no less. Now a man 
who has been on the payroll for, say, 
20 years will of course be earning con- 
siderably more today than when he 
started out. But if his salary increases 
over that period show that in fact there 
has been nothing outstanding about 
his performance, this may well be a 
warning sign that he is unlikely to be 
a conspicuously good bet for further 
advancement. 

These general principles throw no 
light, however, on the real nub of the 
problem: what kind of appraisal yields 
the soundest indicator of potential? 
For obviously, as I said earlier, if the 
accuracy of the appraisal itself is open 
to question, management’s judgments 
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of individual competence may go wild- 
ly astray. 


What Appraisal Method 
Should Be Used? ' 

Here we stand on highly controver- 
sial ground, and it may be presumptu- 
ous, perhaps, for me to pontificate on 
a subject about which the experts so 
far have been signally unable to agree. 
Nevertheless, my experience has been 
that there are certain requirements 
that must be met if the appraisal sys- 
tem is indeed to serve as a guide to 
management in its search for talent 
within the organization. 

Regardless of the appraisal method 
used, its principal tool is—or should 
be—the position description. But in 
many companies, position descriptions 
are all too hastily and loosely written. 
The word “delegation,” for example, 
often figures prominently. Nothing is 
said about follow-up, without which 
delegation all too readily becomes the 
mere dispersion of duties. It should al- 
ways be emphasized that a man can- 
not delegate his own accountability. 
Again, many position descriptions are 
merely a list of duties. The results ex- 
pected from these various activities are 
seldom adequately spelled out. And in 
how many position descriptions do we 
find any mention at all of the key 
word, “profit”? There is no doubt that 
more specific position descriptions 
would make appraisals far more reli- 
able than they are as a general rule. 

As for the type of appraisal program 
best calculated to serve as an indicator 
of potential, my own preference is 
strongly for using individual measures 
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of managerial performance rather than 
a standardized appraisal procedure 
that applies to all and sundry. Where a 
standardized procedure is used it does 
not make too much difference whether 
the appraisals are made by a committee 
or by each man’s superior alone. Both 
methods present drawbacks that often 
outweigh their advantages. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
formal appraisal systems are entirely 
valueless. Group appraisal, for exam- 
ple, undoubtedly has its good points. 
Many men would rather abide by the 
considered judgment of several people 
of higher status who are reasonably 
familiar with their performance than 
be compelled to stand or fall on the 
opinion of their immediate superiors 
alone. On the other hand, appraisal by 
committee is often weakened by the 
fact that the committee’s opinion—es- 
pecially where none of the group is 
an experienced appraiser—is usually 
swayed by the ideas of the strongest 
man on it. 

Another disadvantage of group ap- 
praisal is that the committee members 
are rarely so well acquainted with the 
performance of the man being ap- 
praised as is his immediate supervisor. 
Nor are they likely to have so keen an 
interest in his further progress. When, 
eventually, the appraisal is discussed 
with the appraisee, what usually hap- 
pens is that, in order not to hurt him, 
the comments are watered down, and 
so far as the man’s development is 
concerned, nothing much is really 
achieved. 

Appraisals made by the immediate 
superior alone have their strengths and 
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weaknesses also. Ideally, certainly it 
would seem that a man’s boss must be 
the best judge of his performance. But 
in actual practice the superior’s judg- 
ment is often warped by favoritism or 
prejudice. 

One technique that avoids many of 
the disadvantages of both group and 
individual appraisal is the “analysis of 
potential,” sometimes referred to as the 
field appraisal. Here a skilled inter- 
viewer who has been trained to con- 
test mere opinion and to elicit thought- 
ful answers to prescribed questions sits 
down with each manager in turn to 
discuss both the performance and 
the potential of the promising men in 
his unit. The analysis of potential also 
includes an estimate of the time when 
a man will be ready for promotion. 
The principal virtue of this method 
is that the appraisals are made by ex- 
perienced interviewers. Because they 
are not discussed with the appraisee, 
they are completely factual; and they 
view potential through the eyes and 
ears of an evaluator with a broad per- 
spective—one who is familiar with the 
caliber of men in similar positions 
throughout the company. 


Measures of Management 


But, though skilled interviewers can 
often provide a reasonably accurate 
picture of a man’s performance and 
potential, in my opinion the most reli- 
able of all indicators are the “measures 
of management” that, unlike other 
forms of appraisal, are tailored to the 
specific responsibilities of specific posi- 
tions, Thus, sales managers, for exam- 
ple, will be gauged against such spe- 














cific indicators of performance as sales 
potential, gross sales, gross sales as a 
percentage of potential sales, number 
of customer accounts versus the num- 
ber of customer accounts sold, billings 
to new accounts, sales division ex- 
pense, sales division expense as a per- 
centage of gross sales, and so on. 
These figures, which are provided by 
the controller, will extend over the 
last five years so the trend of perform- 
ance can also be noted. Armed with 
such data, the sales manager’s superior 
can confine his comments to a purely 
factual analysis of the man’s accom- 
plishments. Here again, there is no 
need for soft soap, because the ap- 
praisal is not discussed with the ap- 
praisee, but remains a confidential 
communication between the superior 
and the personnel department. 
Similarly, a production man will be 
measured primarily on such factors as 
manufacturing costs, waste, labor effi- 
ciency, labor turnover, and accident 
frequency and severity. And the meas- 
ure of the plant manager will place 
particular emphasis on profits, return 
on investment, inventory control, turn- 
over of investment, and so on. (Exper- 
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ience has shown that to secure the 
right emphasis, measures of manage- 
ment should be confined to the six or 
eight primary functions of the position 
in question.) 

Admittedly, it is not so easy to apply 
measures of management to staff posi- 
tions. Nevertheless, even the most in- 
tangible activities can be found to yield 
results that are measurable in quanti- 
tative terms. 

Lest some reader may have noted 
that throughout this discussion of 
ways to gauge potential, I have made 
no mention of psychological tests, per- 
haps in conclusion I should add that 
tests, of course, are a form of appraisal 
also—and certainly every manager 
should know enough about them to 
understand when and how far they 
can legitimately be used as an aid in 
identifying “comers.” But he must al- 
ways remember that tests are tools on- 
ly—and that the final arbiter of their 
validity must be his own considered 
judgment. 

In short, each man’s record is a book 
of many chapters—but all of them 
must be read. No one chapter can re- 
veal his full story. 


The Coffee Break—How Fffective as a Stimulant? 


Tue early-morning coffee break—whatever effects it may have on employees’ social 
well-being—is not particularly effective as a stimulant, scientists at The University 
of Michigan Medical Center assert. Caffeine, they found, not only stimulates but 
provides temporary immunization against further stimulation. American coffee 
acts quickly, providing maximum stimulation in about 20 minutes. This level of 
stimulation lasts for about two-and-a-half hours, then quickly dies away. But a 
second cup of coffee taken within that span will not have so marked a stimulating 
effect as the first cup. Nevertheless, the researchers point out, there is considerable 
individual variation in these effects, and one person may be perked up by the second 


cup that would leave another cold. 

















from the 


arbitration docket 





The Contract 


The Union's Argument 





The Issue 
Are employees entitled to va- 
cations permanent shut- 
down of the plant? 


The contract said nothing about 
permanent closing of the plant, 
but discharged employees were 
Not to get vacation pay. 


Employees had a contractual 
right to vacation pay as a form 
of “deferred earnings.” 





When a paid holiday falls on 
a Saturday, are employees en- 
titled to straight time or time- 
and-a-half? 


“Eight hours straight time pay 
will be paid on the following 
eight holidays ... . 


Another clause of the contract 
provides for time-and-a-half for 
Saturdays. That means the 
company must pay the premi- 
um rate when a holiday falls on 
a Saturday. 





Did the company have to con- 
tinue group insurance premi- 
ums during a wage reopening 
strike? 


The contract didn’t say any- 
thing specific on this point. 


The strike was a legal one, in 
accordance with the contract. 
Management's obligations un- 
der the contract therefore con- 
tinue even though production is 
s' a 





Is a grievance protesting a rule 
against distribution of political 
literature by stewards arbitra- 
ble? 


The contract said nothing spe- 
cific on this point. 


The grievance is arbitrable be- 
cause the contract guarantees 
continuation of previously ex- 
isting benefits. Distribution of 
political literature was not 
barred in the past. 





Does the company have the 
right to apportion overtime 
among employees in such a 
way as to minimize the amount 
of premium pay? 


There shall be “equalization of 
overtime by seniority.” 


There were eight hours of over- 
time available. It should have 
been given to the senior man on 
the first shift, instead of only 
four hours having been given to 
him and four hours to a man on 
the second shift. 





Note. Since arbitrators do not follow precedent, these awards should not be taken 
as indicating how other arbitrators might rule in apparently similar cases. The full 
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Some arbitration decisions of broad management 


interest, digested from the American Arbitration 


Association’s Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards 





The Company’s Defense 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 





Employees were, in effect, “discharged.” The con- 
tract did not require that they get vacation pay. 


Discharges are disciplinary actions taken against 
individuals or groups of individuals for miscon- 
duct. Consequently, the employees were entitled 
to vacation pay. Furthermore, it was significant 
that the employer admitted that, if it were de- 
cided to reopen the plant, the employees would 
have had a contractual right to re-employment. 





The clause most immediately relating to this dis- 
pute is the holiday pay clause, and that clearly 
speaks of “straight time pay.” 


“The contract conforms to the generally accepted 
view of overtime as payment of an extra amount 
to compensate the employee for having to work 
during hours that are normally set aside as hours 
for rest and relaxation.” From this point of view, 
only straight time had to be paid for the holiday, 
when no work was performed. 





The wage reopening provision, under which the 
strike took place, speaks of “reinstatement” of 
the contract after agreement is reached. That 
proves the contract is not in effect until agree- 
ment is reached. 


The company’s view “tends to make a fortress 
of the dictionary,” and “does little service in 
construing a practical working agreement.” The 
union’s interpretation was correct because there 
was nothing in the contract saying that employees 
break their seniority or terminate their employ- 
ment when they exercise their right under that 
contract to strike during the wage reopening 
period 





The grievance is not arbitrable because there is 
nothing in the contract covering this situation 
exactly. Consequently, there cannot be a ruling 
that the company’s action violates the contract. 


The union was right on the question of arbitra- 
bility. But in order to be upheld on the merits, 
the union will have to show that the practice it 
relies upon was “uniform, consistent, and long- 
continued.” Though it was doubtful that the 
privilege of distributing political literature could 
be construed as a “condition of employment,” 
the union had the right to try to prove that point. 





It was more economical to divide the overtime 
between the two men. Besides, the effect was to 
create only a few hours’ difference between the 
top man and the bottom man on the overtime 
roster. 


“If the company’s motive was one of saving 
money, there is nothing wrong” as long as there 
was no violation of the contract. “Once the com- 
pany has divided the hours so that in the over- 
all picture each person has nearly the same 
number of hours worked on overtime, the con- 
tract provision has been fulfilled.” 





texts of any cases digested here may be obtained from the American Arbitration 
Association, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Management in Politics— 
Spectator or Participant? 

Tue political campaign of 1960 will soon 
be entering the stretch. Within a few 
weeks it will be possible to determine to 
what extent management’s political ac- 
tivity has influenced public opinion. 

In no pre-election period has political 
persuasion bulked larger in the business 
of communicating with employees than 
in 1959-60, but the majority of companies 
talking politics have steadfastly refused 
to be drawn into anything that sounds 
like partisanship. They have simply urged 
employees to study the issues, weigh the 
merits of each candidate, and vote for the 
party of their choice. There have been 
few open—or even implied—endorse- 
ments of party. This abstention from 
partisanship has been commented on by 
several business leaders, who note that 
the unions have shown no reluctance to 
name favorite candidates and to docu- 
ment their endorsements with reports of 
voting records. 
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Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons 


According to their attitudes toward 
politics, companies can be roughly classi- 
fied in three ways: 

1. Wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole. Companies in this category remain 
completely aloof from the political scene, 
leaving it to the individual employee to 
do as he pleases. 

2. Sticking to the middle of the road. 
Probably the most numerous, these com- 
panies have responded cooperatively to 
the call for political action, but have 
avoided corporate participation. Officially, 
they have urged employees to vote and 
have recommended that they work for 
the party of their choice. That’s as far as 
the companies care to go. 

3. Let’s get into this political business. 
Companies in this category believe that 
management must assert itself on the 
political scene, though not to the point of 
naming candidates or putting the O.K. 
stamp on any political party. In the words 
of one company, political participation is 
of such “vast importance to the American 
people that free and open discussion 
should take place wherever possible.” 

Some of these companies have printed 
editorials on political topics in their em- 
ployee papers. They have arranged good- 
government discussions in group meet- 
ings of supervisors and employees. They 
have made available to their communities 
speakers on political subjects. They have 











attempted to interpret political questions 
and, where they apply locally, to relate 
them to plant situations. They use every 
available communications tool to keep 
political conversation active. 

Among the companies in the forefront 
of political activity, and a charter mem- 
ber of Group 3, is the Ford Motor Co. 
Back in January, 1959, it formulated a 
public affairs policy that has since been 
adopted by a number of other companies. 
The Ford statement described the role of 
the corporation in government and poli- 
tics as twofold: 


1, The corporation should express its posi- 
tion on public affairs issues and legislation 
at all levels of government in which it has 
interest, either favorable or opposed, be- 
cause anything which affects its business 
becomes its business. 

2. The corporation has no business in 
politics as a corporation, but it has a re- 
sponsibility as a community of interest in 
modern society to encourage its members 
of management and its employees to vol- 
untary participation as individual citizens 
in the political party of their choice. 


Publicizing the 

Education Program 

At tHaT familiar autumnal sound, the 
clang of the school bell, management 
finds itself more comfortable each year 
in its new role of registrar. This year, 
companies around the country will once 
again pay—or share—the costs of em- 
ployee education, through a variety of 
tuition-refund plans. 

Each year, too, more employees partici- 
pate in company-sponsored education pro- 
grams. One company recalls that when it 
first offered educational assistance, 499 
employees signed up, and 431 completed 
their courses. A year later, 1,063 em- 
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ployees enrolled, and 869 finished out the 
semester. 

Though it’s a sizable tab that the com- 
panies pick up for these educational pro- 
grams, most of them rate the investment 
a sound one. “Our people upgrade them- 
selves,” one personnel director remarked. 
“We talk about promotion from within, 
and many times it’s our tuition-refund 
plan that makes it possible. The addi- 
tional education in several instances has 
enabled an employee to qualify for pro- 
motion. As a result, it wasn’t necessary 
for us to recruit or to raid in order to 
fill a good opening.” Recruitment special- 
ists from a number of companies report 
that they have found the scholarship pro- 
gram a good lure for the prospective em- 
ployee with a yen for advancement. 

A study of successful educational- 
assistance programs usually reveals sound 
and continuous communication with em- 
ployees. In the companies where partici- 
pation seems greatest, not one but all 
devices of employee communications 
are put to work encouraging employees 
to consistently “increase their business 
knowledge and—through personal devel- 
opment—further their chances for ad- 
vancement.” 

To help employees in their pursuit of 
outside study and training, and to pro- 
vide a morale boost for those burdened 
with extracurricular classes and after- 
dinner cramming, communications peo- 
ple report news about the “students” in 
their company newsletters and other pub- 
lications. One company gives a detailed 
report on the educational program—num- 
ber of participants, names, subjects stud- 
ied, and the like—in its annual report to 
employees. Some companies display pic- 
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tures of participating employees on their 
bulletin boards. Some prepare news re- 
leases about the employees for the local 
newspapers and, in smaller communities, 
the radio stations. Promotions won by 
employee-students are publicized. Super- 
visors are urged to take an interest in 
their subordinates’ progress and to check 
on it regularly, discussing their courses 
with them and encouraging them, as well 
as reporting their progress in merit re- 
views. The questions asked of supervisors 
about tuition refunds are posted (and, of 
course, answered) on bulletin boards by 
many personnel departments. Some com- 
panies even observe “commencement ex- 
ercises,” complete with a luncheon or 
dinner. 

One manufacturing company used the 
front page of its employee newspaper to 
tell the story of a young man in the real 
estate department who had completed 
five years of night school under the re- 
fund plan and had thus earned his Bache- 
lor of Law degree. In another company 
paper, three beneficiaries of the refund 
plan were shown: one, from the com- 
pany’s produce warehouse, was taking a 
course in refrigeration; another, who 
worked in the sign shop, was attending a 
class in industrial arts in order to im- 
prove the quality of his work; while a 
third, an office manager’s assistant, stud- 
ied the planning and managing of 
punched-card systems. The employee 
publication of an Eastern pharmaceutical 
house printed the pictures of three em- 


ployees who worked together in one of-' 


fice—all three were seeking a Master’s 
degree. A subsequent feature showed a 
research scientist working for his doc- 
torate with the help of the tuition plan. 
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A grocery chain pointed with pride to 
a “front end” clerk taking an accounting 
course “to sharpen his understanding of 
the cash-control procedures”; a secretary 
brushing up on her business English to 
improve her letter writing and put her in 
line for a bigger job; a truck driver at- 
tending classes in traffic management— 
“to prepare for a supervisory job I’m 
shooting for.” 

Some companies are so enthusiastic 
over the results of their tuition-refund 
programs that they are now offering 
home-study courses. Others bring instruc- 
tors to the plants for on-the-premises 
courses. And the newest development of 
all, the use of automation in the teaching 
process—along with the interest in auto- 
mation itself and the need for greater 
knowledge about it throughout industry 
—will undoubtedly raise still higher the 
number of employees registering for com- 
pany-sponsored courses. 

Under the plans now in existence, satis- 
factory completion of a course brings em- 
ployees refunds of from 50 to 100 per 
cent of their tuition. 


Foreign Competition: 
Laying Ht on the Line 
Facep with an increasingly serious prob- 
lem of foreign competition, American 
management has decided to bring it out 
into the open so that employees—who, 
after all, are directly affected by it—can 
see its full magnitude. For solving the 
problem, most companies agree, will de- 
mand a good deal of assistance from em- 
ployees. 

Up to now, the communications de- 
vices of management have presented com- 
petition of all kinds largely as an abstrac- 





tion. But the sharp bite of foreign com- 
petition is changing all that. Today the 
menace it poses is being explained in 
plain language and in terms with which 
the employee can identify. Management's 
messages, both oral and written, tell first 
how grave the problem actually is, then 
what the company is doing to correct it, 
and finally what the employee himself 
can do to help. Chief of the specific sug- 
gestions: employee effort to reduce costs 
and improve productivity. 

In recent months the Boeing Airplane 
Co., in Seattle, has made a public-interest 
contribution through two widely dis- 
tributed economics articles. The first was 
an on-the-spot report on the Soviet pro- 
duction machine; the second, a well- 
documented essay on foreign competition 
and how nicely it seems to be working 
out for Khrushchev. The latter is cur- 
rently being reproduced in employee jour- 
nals around the country, courtesy of 
Boeing, as a not-so-gentle nudge to Amer- 
ican workers. 

Here is an excerpt: 

About a year ago, a General Electric plant 

in Schenectady learned it had lost a con- 

tract to a firm in England to build a 

500,000-K W turbine-generator. When the 

people of Schenectady heard the news, 

they let out a holler that could have been 
heard all the way to Seattle. 

Three months later, Bethlehem Steel Co., 

in Seattle, lost a contract to a firm in Italy 

to build steel transmission-line towers. The 

Northwest company lost out by some 

$750,000. When the people of Seattle got 

the word, they let out a holler that could 
have been heard all the way to Sche- 
nectady. 

This little episode served to prove a couple 

of points: First of all, whether a customer 

is in the market for a turbine-generator or 
steel transmission towers, a transistor radio 
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or a new automobile, he’s going to shop 
around for the best buy. And who can 
blame him? Furthermore, what the people 
of Schenectady and Seattle discovered is 
really nothing new. For some time, the 
people of cities all over the U. S. have been 
awakening to this simple fact: Foreign 
competition is starting to hurt. 


The story of foreign competition comes 
in for a good bit of publicity in the em- 
ployee communications devices of the 
steel industry, too. One company shows 
each month the current ratio of imports 
to exports. (Recently, the ratio stood at 
better than three-to-one.) Another com- 
pany pointedly asks, “Can a foreign steel 
worker take away your job?” A third 
publishes some disturbing statistics that 
its president cited before a group of secu- 
rity analysts. A fourth makes available to 
employees a sobering reprint from the 
leading steel trade journal in which the 
industry’s prospects are described as far 
from rosy. 

Foreign competition is forthrightly dis- 
cussed not only in management’s pub- 
lished communiqués—such as employee 
papers, newsletters, and bulletin boards— 
but also in face-to-face sessions with em- 
ployees’ families and with the general 
public. At a recent open house, a GE 
lamp-base plant showed visitors how the 
company is attempting to meet foreign 
competition with improved methods and 
equipment. One feature of the exhibit 
was the new “integrated line process,” 
which has lowered the cost of manufac- 
turing the bases—and, consequently, their 
price—about 20 per cent. The new proc- 
ess, visitors were told, has put the com- 
pany in a better competitive position vis- 
a-vis Japanese lamps and has thereby 
helped to assure job security. 
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Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 
Surveys of employee attitudes frequently 
unearth evidence of confusion over wage 
and salary increases. Even though in 
unionized plants such matters as merit 
reviews and merit increases have usually 
been worked out through negotiations, it 
may still turn out that they’re not very 
well understood. Several companies have 
been trying to clear things up by spelling 
out their procedures with painstaking 
simplicity on the plant bulletin boards 
and in the pages of the employee paper. 
Typical is the treatment recently given to 
this question at the Green Giant Com- 
pany, in Le Sueur, Minn., where the 
steps behind a pay increase were sketched 
out and the merit-increase program was 
described. 

* * *# 
WHEN a company decides to construct a 
new building and move its employees out 
of the old, it immediately falls into the 
rough hands of rumor—that is, unless it 
has prepared a program of adroit, timely, 
and complete communications. One of 
the most elaborate communications strat- 
egies so far devised to meet this problem 
is now in operation at The Milwaukee 
Journal, which recently embarked upon a 
large-scale building campaign. At the 
same time, it undertook a novel publish- 
ing project—a lively weekly called Side- 
walk Superintendent's Bulletin. The Bul- 
letin keeps readers posted on the latest 
developments, shows photos of construc- 
tion activity, answers complex inquiries, 
and has instituted a “Society of Sidewalk 
Superintendents,” for which it awards 
membership buttons and humorously 
worded membership cards. 
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Tax Freedom Day” was late again this 
year—it fell on May 9. This is the day 
when, as one company noted, “Mr. Aver- 
age American finishes working to pay his 
taxes for the year. In 1960, it took him 
four months and nine days to earn 
enough to meet his federal, state, and 
local taxes. Now, with more than a third 
of the year gone he can, figuratively 
speaking, begin earning some money for 
himself and his family.” 

Companies around the country are 
starting to publicize Tax Freedom Day. 
Wistfully remembering the good old days 
long gone, they note that the day con- 
tinually creeps down the calendar. First 
observed in 1948, it fell on April 27 that 
year. If there had been such a day in 
1940, it would have fallen on March 27. 
Back in 1920, the date would have been 
February 28. 

2. 2. @ 

Tue wartime “E” award is being revived 
by a Philadelphia store—but for peace- 
time efficiency, of course. The program is 
harnessed to a drive for superior job per- 
formance, and the “E” award, says the 
company, is “comparable to a Hollywood 
Oscar and is reserved only for outstand- 
ing performers.” The program is distin- 
guished from a suggestion system in that 
it will work through the pyramidal struc- 
ture: clerks will be nominated by their 
department managers, department man- 
agers by store managers, store managers 
by district managers, and so on up the 
line. Nominations will be made every two 
months, and the awards will be given 
at the end of the fiscal year. Many of the 
awards will be accompanied by cash 
prizes—ten prizes each of $1,000, $500, 
and $250, and 100 prizes of $100. 
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PeopLe, PropLeMs AND Prorits: The 
Uses of Psychology in Management. 
By Saul W. Gellerman. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York, 1960. 252 pp. $5.95 


Reviewed by Herbert E. Krugman* 
In the words of its author, this book is 


written “. . . primarily for the executive 
who wants to be able to work more pro- 
ductively with psychological consultants.” 
It assumes, with obvious good sense, that 
the executive with a good understanding 
of psychology in general and personnel 
psychology in particular will be better 
equipped to make the most of a science 
that, however imperfect, is very much in 
vogue. Dr. Gellerman’s purpose, in short, 
is to provide a brief overview of the uses 
of psychology in management, and a 
practical guide that, while mercifully free 
of jargon and footnotes, draws on his 
long experience as a consultant and his 
evident familiarity with the latest find- 
ings of academic research. 

To say that he succeeds in this ad- 
mirable and difficult task is something of 
an understatement. Indeed, it would be a 
significant contribution to the profession 
were the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, or its division of industrial psychol- 
ogy, to go so far as to formally recommend 


*Director of Market Research, Raymond Loewy 
Associates, New York City. 
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the book to management associations and 
schools of business throughout the nation. 
For that matter, the book could also use- 
fully serve as a guide to psychologists 
preparing for a consulting career in in- 
dustry, since it not only offers a judicious 
and critical review of present consulting 
practices and techniques, but also high- 
lights the significant requirements of a 
sound and effective consulting relation- 
ship. 

Dr. Gellerman begins his task by ad- 
dressing himself directly to the reasons 
why businessmen use psychological serv- 
ices. He discusses, with both charm and 
insight, 4 number of “bad” reasons for 
using psychologists, and then goes on to 
discuss the “good” reasons. If anything, 
he bends over backward to avoid making 
excessive claims for the uses of psychology 
in industry, but his modest and critical 
approach leaves an impression of wisdom 
and responsibility. 

Turning to the question of how people 
“get that way,” the author next presents 
a remarkably clear and balanced descrip- 
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tion of the divergent approaches and 
techniques of the clinical psychologists on 
the one hand and the measurement psy- 
chologists on the other. Labeling these the 
“inside” and the “outside” approaches re- 
spectively, he gives each approach its due 
and explains how both may be used with 
advantage. He follows with a discussion 
of company “personality” that leaves no 
doubt as to his sophistication about busi- 
ness organization. 

Dr. Gellerman devotes considerable 
attention to the ways in which psychol- 
ogists actually work in industry—and woe 
to the charlatan who approaches an ex- 
ecutive who happens to have read this 
chapter the night before! It also con- 
stitutes a friendly warning to the rep- 
utable psychologist that he must be pre- 
pared to meet businessmen on an equal 
basis—ready to learn as much as to teach, 
and willing to acknowledge that he, too, 
is not above making a mistake. 

In a fine chapter on the “neurotic” in 
industry, the author discusses creativity, 
conformity, and ulcers in such a way that 
the reader will perhaps think twice before 
uncritically accepting the oversimplifica- 
tions of which psychologists are often 
guilty in reporting on their psychological 
appraisals of employees. There are also 
equally stimulating chapters on human 
relations, statistics, communications, and 
management philosophy. 

In general, Dr. Gellerman emphasizes 
and well brings out six fundamental 
points about the relationship between the 
sound industrial psychologist and the 
knowledgeable executive client. These 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Though most managerial problems 
that are brought to psychologists cannot 
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be solved in any final sense, psychology 
can help management to live with them 
more comfortably and even to make a 
better profit while doing so. 

2. Psychology does not render execu- 
tive decision making easier. In fact, it 
makes it harder—though potentially more 
insightful and more profitable. 

3. Psychological evaluation of the in- 
dividual is an imperfect art and is only 
meaningful for business purposes in the 
light of an equally intensive look at the 
organization itself. 

4. People with complexes, neuroses, or 
other disturbances are not necessarily 
handicapped for their jobs, and may 
sometimes have advantages over “nor- 
mal” people. 

5. Until psychologists develop a deep- 
er understanding of management's prob- 
lems, and learn to communicate effec- 
tively, they will not be able to deliver 
more than a fraction of the potential 
benefits of psychology to industry. 

6. Businessmen must recognize the 
need for basic research into the funda- 
mental questions of work motivation, and 
should support such research instead of 
considering only immediate: problems. 


An Anatomy oF LeapersHip: Princes, 
Heroes, and Supermen. By Eugene E. 
Jennings. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33 
St., New York, 1960. 256 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Theodore B. Dolmatch* 


As the title indicates, this book is an- 
other attempt to anatomize the concept 
of leadership—with particular reference 
to the managerial community. Professor 
Jennings is against groupthink and 


* AMA Publications Business Manager 








group responsibility; he is for more and 
better leaders. His stand is admirable, 
and if these praiseworthy opinions are 
not new, we can still profit from their 
re-examination. 

It is reasonable that much of the over- 
organization of our society be questioned. 
Unfortunately, however, we are prone to 
be as undiscriminating in our condemna- 
tion of “human relations” as we once 
were in its praise. We can go to as many 
extremes when we search for individual- 
ity as we do when we subordinate our- 
selves to the group. 

Professor Jennings wants supermen to 
evolve out of our democratic society. If 
we don’t develop them, he fears, they 
may arise anyway, but as forces for evil 
rather than good. Not surprisingly, the 
author desires to be led almost as much 
as he desires leaders: “We may well ask 
to what great man’s banner will we 
flock. . . . Our superior man .. . will 
dominate others when to do so reflects 
self-control, the effective use of his inner 
resources.” 

It seems naive to hope that self-control 
will not be altered by power. We have 
seen too many examples of benevolence 
turning into autocracy when “inner re- 
sources” are not subject to outer controls. 
We cannot look to supermen to help us 
without radically changing the form of 
our society. Mr. Jennings has gone full 
circle from the pseudodemocracy of “hu- 
man relations” to a kind of “authoritarian 
democracy.” Unfortunately, the latter is 
both a semantic and a logical impossi- 
bility. The cure is worse than the disease. 

It would seem wiser to curb the ex- 
cesses of our highly organized society by 
stressing the value of individual men, 
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not of supermen. Perhaps the strongest 
society is that in which a// men are heroes. 

Mr. Jennings’ basic conceptions of lead- 
ership are drawn from three philosophers. 
From Machiavelli he borrows the concept 
of the prince, the leader who seeks power. 
From Carlyle, the Aero, a man dedicated 
to noble causes, with “the right heart” 
and a “mystical awareness of a greater 
life existing beyond mere appearance.” 
Finally, Nietzsche provides his superman, 
who (in contemporary terms) overcomes 
opposition by sheer force of determina- 
tion: “He makes his rights rather than 
receives them . . . is quite willing to 
sacrifice himself for a great and noble 
cause.” 

As if these thinkers were not enough, 
the author calls on everyone from Plato 
to Karen Horney — using secondary 
sources much too extensively. He cites 
current research in the social sciences, 
summarizes contemporary management 
thinking, and uses writers like Will Du- 
rant for analyses of older societies. All 
this research leads Mr. Jennings to his 
basic warning: 

Unless a few superstrong individuals ap- 

pear on the American scene to show how 

to live within our huge organizations 

without losing historic perspective and 

self-directedness, the future will show 

more use of human relations and more 

emphasis on the resources of the group. 
Despite the sins committed in its name, 
it is unfortunate that “human relations” 
has such pejorative implications for Mr. 
Jennings, and that for him salvation lies 
with the superstrong. He does not realize 
that the ills of the human-relations ap- 
proach may lie in its excesses—and that, 
in any case, inhuman relations can never 
replace it. 








After all the Nietzschean thunder and 
Carlylian cant, Mr. Jennings’ conclusions 
directed specifically to the managerial 
community are almost trivial: 

Conferences should be formally sched- 
uled. 
P Scientific tests should be definitely dis- 
couraged so that our eminently more 
superior powers of observation and intui- 
tion can once again help us to find and to 
raise to our highest position men of rare 
and exceptional leadership potential. 

Each executive who shows promise of 

heroic leadership should be allowed ample 

opportunity to think. Perhaps once every 

five or seven years he should be given a 

year off with pay so that he can read and 

study and perhaps even write. 
One might question the validity of these 
conclusions. Why must we discard tests? 
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us? Intuition and observation alone tell 
us that the world is flat. And what, ex- 
actly, is “promise of heroic leadership”? 
How do executives discern it? Finally, 
should we not expect executives to think 
on the job, as well as on sabbaticals? 
Nevertheless, these recommendations, 
though vulnerable under careful scrutiny, 
do frame a worthy challenge to our so- 
ciety: that the individual’s unique pow- 
ers of innovation and his courage to sus- 
tain great risks be revived. The author 
asks for thoughtful deliberation, respect 
for privacy, and “faith in men of rare 
ability.” These are all good things, but 
they are secondary to the basic theme of 
An Anatomy of Leadership: a call to 
place our faith in someone other than 
























Why not use them when they can help ourselves. 


Briefer Book Notes 
(Please order books directly from publishers) 


Do Tuey Unperstanp You? A Guide to Effective Oral Communication. By Wesley 
Wiksell. The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 1960. 200 pages. $4.95. 
A self-help text for the business manager, or anyone who wants to learn how to 
communicate more effectively. Identifying the obstacles frequently encountered in 
informal, face-to-face communication, the book offers some practical suggestions for 
overcoming each of them. 


Work Improvement. By Guy C. Close, Jr. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
1960. 388 pages. $7.75. Before installing any work improvement, the nature of the 
people engaged in the activity—their desires, fears, and needs—must be understood, 
the author emphasizes. Explaining the use of a systematic, organized method of solving 
cost problems, he here outlines some steps for eliminating waste time, energy, and 
materials and describes some methods now used in many businesses, industries, and 
service organizations. 

Law ANp THE Nationa Lasor Poticy. By Archibald Cox. Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, 100 BAE Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., 1960. 112 pages. 
$2.50. Five lectures in which the author discusses such topics as the evolution of labor- 
management relations law, public policy toward union organization, and the role of 
law in the administration of labor agreements. 


From Campus to Career. Professional Placement Center Staff, New York State 
Employment Service, 444 Madison Ave., New York, 1960. 90 pages. 60 cents. A career 
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guide for the “generalist” (one who has specialized in liberal arts or humanities 
rather than in accountancy, science, or engineering), this book examines the job 
opportunities and skill requirements for such fields as radio and television, education, 
market research, publishing, and management. Emphasis is placed on production, 
sales, office, and personnel management. 


BARGAINING AND Group Decision Makin: Experiments in Bilateral Monopoly. By 
Sidney Siegel and Lawrence E. Fouraker. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 
42 St., New York, 1960. 132 pages. $4.90. A report on the first experimental study of 
decision making under conditions of bilateral monopoly, including the methods and 
theories of experimental psychology used to obtain controlled conditions and precise 
measures. Includes a discussion of the implications of the experiments for social welfare 
and future research. 


Lazor AND Trape Unionism: An Interdisciplinary Reader. Edited by Walter Galenson 
and Seymour Martin Lipset. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York, 
1960. 380 pages. $6.50. A collection of articles documenting recent progress and de- 
velopments in economics and sociology with regard to the study of labor and trade 
unionism. Among the topics covered are the theory of the union, labor markets, the 
history of trade unions, and the internal political life of trade unions. 


Waces AND EarNINGs IN THE Unitep States: 1860-1890. By Clarence D. Long. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1960. 169 pages. $4.00. An analysis of the 
dynamic growth of the national economy during depression and war years in which 
the author attempts to provide some of the data needed for judging whether the United 
States will experience further inflation. In tracing the course of money wages and 
annual earnings, he examines their response to such influences as labor supply, em- 
ployment, productivity, and unionization. 


Work Rutes ror Profit. By Ola C. Cool. Labor Relations Institute, P. O. Box 306, 
Millington, N. J., 1960. 122 pages. $5.00. Designed for the manager interested in 
eliminating waste of manpower, this book stresses the need for effective work rules to 
make the best use of available manpower and materials. Among the subjects discussed 
are wasteful work rules, featherbedding, group controls, communications, and job 
descriptions. 


Forms AND Recorps IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Ave., New York, 1960. 384 pages. $30.00. A review of the latest de- 
velopments in personnel record keeping, including microfilming and processing by 
automation. More than 400 personnel forms used by companies today are reproduced— 
many in color—with comments by a specialist in each field concerned. 


PENSION PLANNING: A Data Book. (AMA Research Study 43.) By Elliot Romm. Ameri- 
can Management Association, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York, 1960. 80 pages. AMA 
members, $2.00; non-members, $3.00. The findings of an AMA survey of the retire- 
ment plans in 127 companies. Eligibility, benefits, profit-sharing plans, vesting rights, 
and every major point to be considered in formulating an effective retirement pro- 
gram are considered. 


Tue CIO CHatience To THE AFL: A History of the American Labor Movement, 1935- 
1941. By Walter Galenson. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1960. 732 
pages. $9.75. In tracing the American labor movement from the years immediately 
preceding World War II, the author describes the split in the AFL and the formation 
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of the CIO and outlines the developments shaping current labor-management rela- 
tions. Eight industrial and union case studies provide independent essays in economic 
history and an appraisal of the general aspects of each period concerned. 


Tue Puszic Stake rn Union Power. Edited by Philip D. Bradley. University of Vir- 
ginia Press, Box 3786, University Station, Charlottesville, Va., 1960. 382 pages. $7.00. 
A collection of essays by various economists assessing the consequences of union power 
for the general public. Among the topics discussed are labor union power and the 
public interest, collective bargaining and the maintenance of market competition, 
regulating unions, and competitive and monopoly unionism. 


Tue Dynamics or Discussion. By Dean C. Barnlund and Franklyn S. Haiman. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass., 1960. 412 pages. $4.50. In this 
analysis of the processes of group discussion, the authors describe the various forms 
this type of discussion can take and the kinds of problems it can deal with. They 
also consider such questions as the manner in which interpersonal relationships de- 
velop and become stabilized, and the attendant problems of apathy, emotional con- 
flict, and communication. 





Symso.ocy: The Use of Symbols in Visual Communication. Edited by Elwood Whit- 
ney. Hastings House Publishers, Inc., 151 E. 50 St., New York, 1960. 192 pages. $6.95. 
A collection of essays on the subject by authorities in various fields, this book seeks 
to answer such questions as how symbols work on us, the implications of symbols 
for industry, and whether or not visual communication contributes its full share in 
forming and changing opinions. 


Ensurinc Mepicat Care ror THE Acep. By Mortimer Spiegelman. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1818 Ridge Ave., Homewood, IIl., 1960. 280 pages. $5.75. A discussion of the 
various aspects of the problem of providing medical care for the aged in which the 
author analyzes present health programs and suggests some possible approaches. 


Waces in THE Metropouis: Their Influence on the Location of Industries in the 
New York Region. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass., 1960. 212 pages. 
$4.75. Basing his report on data gathered from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and other agencies and on interviews with businessmen, union leaders, and govern- 
ment officials, the author attempts to provide an understanding of the part that 
wage levels play in influencing the location and development of industries within 
the New York Metropolitan Region. 


EmpLoyMENT Retations Researcu: An Account and Appraisal. By Herbert G. Hene- 
man, Jr. et al. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33 St., New York, 1960. 226 pages. $3.50. A 
compendium of essays in which nine authorities condense and evaluate the litera- 
ture in the field and point up areas where further research is needed. Among the 
topics discussed are the labor force and labor markets, selection and placement pro- 
cedures, employee and executive compensation, and the effects of technological 
change on industrial relations. 


Lasor Retations Law: Cases and Materials (Revised Edition). By Russell A. Smith 
and Leroy S. Merrifield. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1720 East 38 St., Indi- 
anapolis 6, Indiana, 1960. 1319 pages. $12.75. A thoroughgoing revision of two earlier 
editions, this text for a basic course gives considerable attention to recent cases illus. 
trating current problems in labor relations law. There are major divisions on the 
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obligations of employers with respect to unionization, the settlement of representa- 
tion questions, the privileges and obligations of unions in the use of collective action, 
union security, and jurisdictional problems. A separate appendix reprints the major 


federal legislation on labor relations, including the 1959 Reporting and Disclosure 
Act. 


Unionism Reappraisep: From Classical Unionism to Union Establishment. By Goetz 
Briefs. American Enterprise Association, 1012 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 
1960. 67 pages. Single copy: $1.00. The author, a professor of labor economics, traces 
the development of trade unionism here and in Europe, contrasting the “established” 
unionism of the present with the struggling unionism of the nineteenth century. 
Western trade unions must now choose, he declares, between accepting the periodi- 
cally expanding and contracting opportunities for action offered them by the free 
enterprise system and fashioning a new economic order in their own image. 


Tax Savinc CompPEnsaTIon Pians. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 W. Peter- 
son Ave., Chicago 46, 1960. 32 pages. 50 cents. This little guide presents plans for 
deferring salaries, bonus compensation, royalty income, and commission income and 
for deferring income ‘through the installment sales method. It also discusses methods 
for funding or effectuating the deferred compensation plan or contract and gives 
sample clauses and resolutions illustrative of the kind of wording that is accepted 
by the Internal Revenue Service. 


Tue Pink Sup. By Bill Longgood and Ed Wallace. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42 St., New York City 36, 1959. 163 pages. $3.75. A guide to that great 
spiritual challenge—firing—this book is equally helpful in meeting the other chal- 


lenge—being fired. For the executive, it offers not only inspiration but several prac- 
tical methods for spotting a low loyalty-coefficient (such as, for example, the Christ- 
mas Card Test and the Washroom Maze) and for deciding when and where to fire 
each kind of subordinate—promoting to death, the ceremonial sack, firing on the 
golf links, and so forth. 


Towarp THE LiseraLtty Epucatep Executive. Edited by Robert A. Goldwin and 
Charles A. Nelson. The New American Library, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 22, 1960. 144 pages. 50 cents. Originally published by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, this paperback on the role of liberal education in the development of the 
businessman consists of 22 essays and excerpts. They range from the general and 
philosophical—Whitehead’s exposition of the aims of education, for example—to 
such specific topics as the experiments in education conducted by Bell Telephone. 
Might be suitable for internal distribution to interested executives. 


Unions, MANAGEMENT, AND THE Pustic (Second Edition). Edited by E. Wight 
Bakke et al. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 750 Third Avenue, New York City 17, 
1960. 650 pages. $6.50. Only a fourth of the materials in this revised edition appeared 
in the earlier volume, and the plan of the book is completely new: the selections 
were chosen with a view to providing a systematic exposition of the topic. The 123 
contributors include such dissimilar figures as Adam Smith, Pope Leo XIII, James 
Hoffa, the McClellan Committee, and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 


LeapersHip DyNAMIcs AND THE TrapE-Union Leaper. By Lois MacDonald. New 
York University Press, Washington Square, New York City, 1959. 156 pages. $2.50. 
An exploratory study of the literature on leadership theory and analysis as it relates 
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to problems of union leadership. General material and specific research reports from 
several fields—social psychology, sociometry, small group research, and others—are 
evaluated in terms of their relevance to labor’s problems of internal leadership and 
to the impact of union leadership on labor-management relations. 


Human Rexations tn MANAGEMENT. By I. L. Heckmann, Jr., and S. G. Huneryager. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio, 1960. 776 
pages. $7.50. Selections representing a number of disciplines and points of view are 
related and explained by the authors’ ample introductions to each major topic. A 
text designed for businessmen as well as students. 


Motion aNp Time Stupy: Principles and Practices (Third Edition). By Marvin E. 
Mundel. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1960. 690 pages. $11.95. 
Among the new features of this edition are a section on motion economy; many 
topics on work sampling; statistical analyses in the form actually used in industrial 
situations; and in general, a more statistical and mathematical treatment of the 
field. The section on time study has been rewritten to reflect the extensive industrial 
applications of the last five years. 


Emptoyert RicHts AND THE EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIP. By Howard M. Vollmer. 
University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif., 1960. 175 pages. $3.00. This study of 
employees’ attitudes toward their job rights is based largely on interviews with 
workers and personnel directors in large companies in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Among the major divisions are: bureaucratization and the employment relationship, 
human relations and the employment relationship, the exercise of managerial author- 
ity, claims to special privilege, and the management of deviance. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION, WasHINGTON, D.C., Decemser, 1959. Edited by David B. John- 
son. IRRA, Sterling Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc., 1960. 210 pages. 
$3.50. Includes addresses and discussions on the incidence of persistent unemplov- 
ment, health plans in collective bargaining, improving the unemployment insurance 
system, the economics of the minimum wage, changing patterns of industrial con- 
flict, and the Brookings Research Project on the influence of unions upon manage- 
ment. 


Jos Evatuation. International Labour Office, 917 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C., 
1960. 146 pages. $1.25. Against the broader background of modern thinking and 
practice regarding the wage-negotiating process as a whole, this report defines job 
evaluation and the problems it is applied to, describes the general nature of the 
technical steps involved and some of the difficulties in application, and summarizes 
several studies of experiences with job evaluation plans. Finally, it reviews the ad- 
vantages and limitations of job evaluation and presents some statements of opinion, 


particularly by union leaders. 


Communication: Patterns and Incidents. By William V. Haney. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1818 Ridge Ave., Homewood, Illinois, 1960. 321 pages. $7.20. This book is con- 
cerned with the thought processes involved in communications and the failures in 
communication that stem from fallacious assumptions unconsciously held by one or 
more of the people involved. Chiefly through reports of actual incidents, each chapter 
defines one of these misconceptions, discusses its probable consequences and causes, 
and suggests techniques for correcting it. 
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Propuctiviry AND TecHNicaL Cuance. By W. E. G. Salter. Cambridge University 
Press, 32 East 57 St., New York City 22, 1960. 198 pages. $4.50. The first part of this 
book is a theoretical analysis of the relationships among movements of productivity, 
prices, costs, wages, and investment in industries experiencing a continuous flow of 
new techniques. The second part is an examination of statistical data on these move- 
ments provided by the experiences of several American and British industries over 
the past 25 years. Several conclusions about the origins and distribution of produc- 
tivity gains are offered. 


CHanotnc Patterns or INpustriat Conruict. By Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. Hart- 
man. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16, 1960. 220 

pages. $6.50. A historical and comparative study of the trends in strike activity in 
15 countries (including the United States and Canada), this book also shows the 
relations between a nation’s patterns of industrial conflict and the principal features 
of its industrial relations system. 


AUTOMATION AND THE Worker: A Study of Social Change in Power Plants. By Floyd 
C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman. Henry Holt and Company, 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17, 1960. 272 pages. $4.50. To explore the impact of automation on 
the organization of work and on the work life of the people involved, the authors 
conducted an intensive study of two power plants in the same company—one more 
highly automated than the other. They show how changes in organization, sched- 
uling, and job content affected the workers’ relations with each other and with their 
supervisors, their feelings about their work, and their attitudes toward shift work. 


Publications Received 
(Please order books directly from publishers) 


Ruzes oF Orper, Smmpuiriep. By Frederick 
C. Jonas. National Labor-Management 
Foundation, 737 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., 1960. 64 pages. $1.00. 


Wuat To po Asout Expense AccounTs IN 
1960: New Record and Reporting Rules. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 4025 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill., 1960. 32 
pages. 50 cents per copy (minimum or- 
der, $1.00). 


Secectsep Rererences: Collective Bargaining 
Patterns and Experience Abroad. Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., 1960. 4 
pages. 30 cents. 


Source Boox or Hearty Insurance Data, 
1959. Health Insurance Institute, 488 
Madison Ave., New York, 1959. 80 pages. 
25 cents. 


Wuite House ConrerENCE ON FALLOUT 
Protection. Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, Battle Creek, Mich., 1960. 
37 pages. Gratis. 


Workinc Wives. (Occasional Papers No. 
15.) By Viola Klein. Institute of Personnel 
Management, 80 Fetter Lane, London, 
E.C. 4, England, 1960. 7s. 6d. 


RecionaL CycLtes oF MANUFACTURING Em- 
PLOYMENT IN THE Unitep States, 19]4- 
1953. (Occasional Paper 73.) By George 
H. Borts. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 261 Madison Ave., New 
York, 1960. 212 pages. 75 cents. 


Barriers TO Creativity. Prepared by 
Deutsch & Shea, Inc. Industrial Relations 
Newsletter, Inc., 230 W. 41 St, New 
York, 1960. 32 pages. $1.50. 
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Measurinc Hearty Levers in THE Unirtep 
States, 1900-1958. (Research Series 11.) By 
Odin W. Anderson and Monroe Lerner. 
Health Information Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, 1960. 38 pages. 
Gratis. 


Errective Corporate CoMMUNICATION: Six 
Elements Provide the Key. Employers 
Labor Relations Information Committee, 
Inc., 33 E. 48 St., New York, 1960. 34 
pages. Single copies, gratis; additional 
copies 50 cents each. 


1960 Micuican MunicipaL Waces, Sata- 
RIES, AND Frince Benerits. (Information 
Bulletin No. 93.) Michigan Municipal 
League, 205 S. State St, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1960. 150 pages. $4.00. 


Data Sources For PLrant Location ANALY- 
sts. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Ofce, Washington 
25, D. C., 1959. 44 pages. 20 cents. 


Sevectep Rererences: Labor and Politics in 
Business. Compiled by Hazel C. Ben- 
jamin. Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., 1960. 4 
pages. 30 cents. 


HeattH Benerit Coverace: The Labor 
Force in New York State. Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, State of New York 
Department of Labor, 80 Centre St., New 
York, 1960. 112 pages. Gratis. 


Tue Sources or VITALITY IN THE AMERICAN 
Lasor Movement. By George W. Brooks. 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, New 
York, 1960. 48 pages. 30 cents. (Single 
copies gratis to residents of New York 
State.) 


Common Sense Asout EvaALuaTING AND Rec- 
OGNIZING PERFORMANCE. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1960. 30 
pages. 15 cents. 
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RuLes AND REGULATIONS AND STATEMENTS 
oF Procepure. (Series 8.) Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1959. 
100 pages. 35 cents. 


Cotiective Barcaininc: A Workers’ Edu- 
cation Manual. International Labour 
Office, 345 E. 46 St., New York, 1960. 160 
pages. $1.25. 


Tue New York Horet Inpustry: A Labor 
Relations Study. By Morris A. Horowitz. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass., 1960. 265 pages. $6.00. 


Pension ScuHemes. By Michael Pilch and 
Victor Wood. Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., 
178-202 Great Portland St., London, W. 1, 
England, 1960. 226 pages. 40 shillings. 


Tue Varias_e Annuity: /ts Impact on the 
Savings-Investment Market. By Cedric V. 
Fricke. Bureau of Business Research, The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1960. 90 pages. $5.00. 


THe Tart-Harttey Act as AMENDED IN 
1959: A Management Guide. By Waldo E. 
Fisher. Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif., 1960. 32 pages. $1.00. 


Maternity Benerit Provisions For Em- 
PLoYED Women. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1960. 50 pages. 25 
cents. 


1960 SuPPLEMENT To FepeRAL Lasor Laws 
ano Acencirs: A Layman’s Guide. Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1960. 72 pages. 30 cents. 


Lasor ConpiTions IN THAILAND: A Sum- 
mary. By Daniel Wit. Governmental Af- 
fairs Institute, 1722-1726 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1960. 

12 pages. Gratis. 


[x THE INTEREST of saving space, we 
took the liberty of truncating Moorhead 
Wright’s byline on the title page of “In- 
dividual Growth: The Basic Principles” 
(page 8) and having done so now wonder 
whether we have given him his full due. 
Anyway, for the benefit of those readers 
to whom the title, Manager, Crotonville 
Facility Operation, conveys nothing very 
much, we hasten to add that this is mere- 
ly GE’s way of indicating that Mr. 
Wright is in charge of operations at the 
corporation’s lavish Management Re- 
search and Development Institute near 
Ossining, N. Y. Mr. Wright, who joined 
GE after he graduated in electrical engi- 
neering from Cornell in 1927, has since 
filled a succession of engineering, sales, 
and employee relations posts. He was at 
one time Manager of Employee Rela- 
tions at Hotpoint, Inc., and subsequently 
Assistant to the President of that com- 
pany, in which capacity he planned and 
carried out a comprehensive organization 
and management development program. 
This experienc: seems to have started 
him off on the management development 
activities with which his name has since 
become prominently associated. (Though 


who’s who 
in this issue 


he is too modest to say so, he took a 
leading part in the research project that 
uncovered the principles he discusses in 
his article.) In addition to his official 
Crotonville duties, Mr. Wright has been a 
visiting lecturer at both the Harvard Di- 
vinity School and the Harvard Business 
School. He has also lectured on advanced 
management at many other educational 
institutions, as well as at AMA, and has 
published a number of articles in leading 
business magazines. 


Leon C. Megginson, who contributes 
“The Human Consequences of Office 
Automation” to this issue (page 18), has 
been a most cooperative author to work 
with, and it ill becomes us to complain 
out loud that he has sent in a biographical 
sketch of himself that can only be de- 
scribed as tantalizingly vague. For that 
matter, we have no one but ourselves to 
blame on that score, since he sent it in 
in ample time for us to probe further, had 
we wished. But in our dilatory way we 
figured that we could make something of 
what we had, and now we sit here trying 
to figure out just what our author has 
done with his time. Well, let’s see, he is 
now Professor of Management at Louisi- 
ana State University, where he obtained 
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his Ph.D. He has had, he says, extensive 


teaching experience in the management 
field. There was also a period in his life 
when he was engaged in what he de- 
scribes as “administrative and public re- 
lations activities,” such as chairing the 
faculty committee that planned the New 
Orleans branch of LSU. In addition, he 
has completed two research studies under 
grants from the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Ford Foundation. That 
just about extracts all the nuggets that 
immediately strike our eye, but perhaps 
we should add (since he forgot to men- 
tion it himself) that Professor Meggin- 
son’s article is the outgrowth of his four 
years’ experience in directing the High- 
Speed Computer Conference at LSU, 
coupled with his work as the secretary of 
a committee planning a computer center 


for the University. 
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One of the best-known writers and 
speakers in the management field, Virgil 
K. Rowland, to whom we are indebted 
for “Setting Standards of Performance 
for First-Line Management” (page 27), 
is an AMA fellow in executive develop- 
ment. Last spring, in recognition of the 
fact that he had conducted more than 100 
AMA seminars and had made more than 
100 appearances as a guest speaker in the 
AMA management course, he received an 
Association award for “extraordinary and 
continuing contribution to the philosophy 
of management.” Mr. Rowland, who is 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasur- 
er of the Detroit Edison Company, started 
his career as a teacher and superintendent 
of the public schools in Michigan. He 
joined Detroit Edison in 1937 and during 
World War II was loaned by the com- 
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pany to the War Manpower Commission. 
He has helped numerous federal and 
state agencies with management develop- 
ment problems and has served as guest 
lecturer for many professional societies 
and universities. Besides the innumerable 
articles he has authored in business and 
professional magazines, Mr. Rowland has 
also found the time to write two books— 
Improving Managerial Performance, 
which was published by Harper’s in 1958, 
and Managerial Performance Standards, 
the forthcoming AMA handbook of 
which his contribution to this issue of 
PeRsonNEL forms a chapter. 


“Salary Administration for Cost Con- 
trol” (page 38) is the third article by 
Joseph F. Tripician we have had tne 
pleasure of publishing in the past 18 
months, and since we have written at 
some length about Mr. Tripician on those 
two previous occasions (March-April, 
1959 and 1960), here we shall content 
ourselves with noting that his latest arti- 
cle presents the fruits of his experience 
over the past five years in setting up a 
salary range-structure for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s more than 4,000 super- 
visory positions. Before taking up the 
post of Manager, Salary Administra- 
tion, Mr. Tripician was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the company. All told, he has 
spent some 40 years in railroading, about 
equally well divided between line and 
staff jobs. 


M. D. Kilbridge, author of “Do 
Workers Prefer Larger Jobs?” (page 45), 
was appointed Professor of Production 
Management at the Chicago School of 
Business two years ago. Before going to 





Chicago he was for two years a consultant 
to the National Planning Association on 
the productive uses of nuclear energy, and 
before that spent two years in Pakistan 
as a member of the Harvard University 
Economic Advisory Mission to that coun- 
try’s Government. Originally trained as 
a mathematician, Professor Kilbridge 
served as a Navy Lieutenant in World 
War II and returned to his alma mater, 
Loyola University, Chicago, as Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics. He subsequent- 
ly joined Spiegel, Inc., of Chicago, as Ex- 
ecutive Training Director, but re-entered 
the academic fold to take his master’s de- 
gree in industrial engineering at Illinois 
Institute of Technology and his Ph.D: at 
Iowa State. During the academic year 
1960-61 he has been granted a leave of 
absence from Chicago to take up a Ford 
Foundation Research Fellowship in the 
Department of Social Relations at Har- 


vard. 


Since two of the three authors of “The 
Will to Work” (page 49)—Harold E. 
Yuker and J. R. Block—appeared in 
our pages as recently as last May, we have 
no compunction whatsoever in saying 
that anyone who wants to know who 
they are can just go look them up. As 
for W. J. Campbell, the remaining 
member of this triumvirate, we are happy 
to place on record the fact that, like his 
co-authors, he divides his time between 
Hofstra College, where he is a psychology 
instructor, and Human Resources Foun- 
dation, where he has been a research as- 
sociate since December, 1956. Mr. Camp- 
bell, who holds a B.A. and an M.A. in 
psychology from Hofstra, also spent a 
year at Purdue on a teaching fellowship. 
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Harry Becker, author of “Trends in 
Bargaining on Health Benefit Plans” 
(page 56), has been Director, Program 
Planning, for the national Blue Cross As- 
sociation in New York City since 1957. A 
nationally recognized expert on health, 
welfare, and pension programs, he began 
his professional career in Kansas as a 
County Director of Public Welfare. Dur- 
ing World War II he joined the staff of 
the U. S. Public Health Service in Wash- 
ington, where he was also active in a 
variety of health program developments 
of the Federal Government and in the vol- 
untary health care agencies. Subsequently, 
he was responsible for the planning, de- 
velopment, and administration of the pen- 
sion and health benefit programs of the 
UAW-CIO. He also served as Associate 
Director of the Commission on Financing 
Hospital Care and for four years before 
coming to New York was on the faculty 
of Northwestern University, where he 
taught prepayment plan administration. 
He has written extensively on prepayment 
plan administration, hospital financing, 
and hospital administration, and is also 
well known as a lecturer on these topics. 


Clearly an early starter in the upward 
mobility stakes, Gilbert F. Berry, author 
of “Preparing for Negotiations: A Two- 
Pronged Approach” (page 64), began his 
earning career as a newsboy, a fact that 
was suitably recognized recently when the 
Hartford Times gave him its “Mr. Suc- 
cess” award. Mr. Berry, who has been In- 
dustrial Relations Manager of Royal Mc- 
Bee since 1954, joined that company the 
year before as Personnel Manager. He 
came to Royal McBee from the Atlantic- 
European Division of Transocean Air 
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Lines, where he was also Personnel Man- 
ager. A graduate of the University of 
Connecticut, Mr. Berry did graduate 
work in industrial relations at the Yale 
Labor-Management Center and NYU 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. Aside from fulfilling his corporate 
responsibilities, he has also found the time 
to engage in a whole raft of civic activi- 
ties. In 1957, the Greater Hartford Junior 
Chamber of Commerce gave him its 
“Outstanding Young Man of the Year” 
Distinguished Service Award in recogni- 
tion of his services to the community. 


The business career of Franklin V. 
Deaderick, who contributes “The Rec- 
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ognition of Potential” (page 72) to this 
issue, spans more than four decades and 
encompasses a wide range of experience, 
not only in personnel administration but 
also in sales and top-line management 
positions. Highlights of Mr. Deaderick’s 
career at Bemis Bro. Bag Co. include Of- 
fice Manager (1924), Director of Opera- 
tions for the eastern U. S. (1951), Vice 
President (1952), and Director (1953). 
He was named to his present post of Di- 
rector of Personnel in 1957. Mr. Dead- 
erick has served on the personnel com- 
mittee of the NAM since 1957 and for the 
past two years has been chairman of the 
personnel committee of the Textile Bag 
Manufacturers Association. 





Engineers Take the Measure of Recruiting Brochures 


More Facts and less advertising,” and “descriptions of jobs unobscured by flowery 
verbiage” were typical of the recommendations for improving company recruiting 
brochures made by 196 graduating engineers in response to a questionnaire from 
the Engineering Placement Office of the University of Illinois. The respondents, all 
of them students of the University, listed the subjects they thought a brochure 
should cover, and many of them gave general criticisms as well. 

Among the 597 specific suggestions that were made, the type or kind of business 
the company engages in was most frequently mentioned. There was considerable 
interest also in the prospective employer’s products or services, as well as its policies, 
organization, and personnel. Other suggestions were for material on the size of the 
firm, its business interests and activities, and its history. Business statistics interested 
relatively few of the respondents, however, drawing only 4 per cent of the answers 
in this category. 

Almost half the suggestions dealt with subjects directly related to employment 
with the company. Fifty respondents wanted information on actual job openings, 41 
on fringe benefits and 31 on advancement opportunities. By contrast, only 11 ex- 
pressed interest in working conditions, but there were at least 20 votes each for 
material on initial training and indoctrination, beginning duties, work being done, 
approximate beginning salary and opportunities for raises, and new work and 
future projects. 

Just under 8 per cent of the responses were requests for information on living 
conditions in the community. Of these, there were 22 requests for information about 
housing, taxes, or climate in the community near the applicant’s probable assign- 
ment. The remainder were concerned with such questions as local educational 
opportunities, recreational facilities, and the cost of living. 
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